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in the same platoon, and ‘even side by side. 

One man carried his ammunition in a leather bag slung 

at his back, another preferred a shot-belt, whilst a third 

was contented to make use of his pocket; and as to 

bayonets, not one in a hundred possessed such a weapon, 

or bore a musket capable of receiving it. A very great 

number were, however, armed with long knives, which 

in tight waist belts; and several carried toma- 

ve in the use of which I was given to understand 
that they were not less skilful than the Indians. 

In spite, however, of the total absence of all preten- 
sions to regularity, the American army was not to be 

ised; or treated, even in idea, as a mere mob. It is 
tre that in the niceties of parade movements, very few, 
even of the Continental regiments, could boast of much 
iency ; but they all, militia as well as regulars, 
gemed capable of preserving a good line, and of march- 
ing in column with strict attention to distances. More- 
over, it was easy to perceive, that they entertained the 
fullest confidence both in themselves and their Icader. 
conversed freely, it is true, in the ranks; the mili- 
tia, in particular, appeared to set all attempts to preserve 
quiet at defiance ; but their conversation was bold, manly, 
ud proud, implying not only a readiness, but an ardent 
desire to be led into action. Then as te numbers, I 
should conceive that this single parade ground contained 
aforce of not less than ten or twelve thousand men; and 
I knew, from a variety of sources, that large detachments 
had been made, for the purpose of harassing and imped- 
ing the retreating army. Now the British general could 
not at this moment bring into the field more than three 
thousand five hundred men fit for duty:—what proba- 
bility was there, in case General Gates should act with 
promptitude, that the former could escape destruction ? 

With this strong impression upon my mind ; with the 
frm assurance that General Gates needed but to push 
forward in order to fulfil the threat which he had lately 
utered, I experienced no slight relief when I was told 
tht the American army could not for one day at all 
events, probably for a greater space of time, quit its 

. _By some oversight or other, the proper autho- 
tities had forgotten to furnish the men with provisions ; 
, id their last morsel having been consumed before noon 
om the 8th, no movement could be made till a fresh sup- 
ply should be issued out. The consequence was, that 
though of the position which Burgoyne had abandoned, 
s well as of about three hundred sick and wounded men 
whom his necessities had compelled him to leave behind, 
General Gates took possession, and .though he pushed 
light parties along the Dovacote road, by whom several 
guns, which had upset on the march, and a good deal of 
taggage, were captured, the mass of his army was para- 
lysed ; and he saw himself in the unpleasant situation of 
ahuntsman whose hounds drop the trail at the very mo- 
ment when he considered himself secure of his prey. 

To me, on the other hand, no contingency could have 
happened more cheering or vconsolatory. The intelli- 
gece communicated last night relative to the advance 
of » force fron’ Néw York, was not forgotten :—could | 
but reach that force in time, Burgoyne might yet be 
saved. I knew that the attempt would be attended with 
imminent risks ; should it fail, and I be recaptured, my 
fate was inevitable; yet the object in view was an im- 
portant one, and I resolved to devote myself to its attain- 
ment. From that moment all my thoughts were turned 
to the devising of some plan by which the vigilance of 
my guards might be eluded ; and the following was the 
result of my cogitations. 

Though exceedingly attentive in every other respect, 
the Americans, probably from the absence of power to 
act otherwise, had not furnished me with any change of 
habiliments since I arrived amene them. My own, as J 
need scarcely say, were saturated with the rain; I had 
tépt in them thus, and thus they continued to hang 

me: it was not, therefore, a very gross demand 
upon their credulity to pretend that a severe illness was 
the consequence. I began to shiver, drew close to the 
fire, spoke abruptly, and exhibited other symptoms of 
indisposition, till at last the men, to whose charge I had 

en intrusted, became impressed with the idea which I 
Wished them to receive. My case was immediately re- 
ported in’ the proper quarter, and an order arrived for 
my removal to the hospital. All this was exactly as I 

it to be. About ten o’clock in the day, I was 


placed with a detachment of sick in a covered wagon ; 
and before nightfall, found myself an inmate of a large 
mansion on the outskirts of the neat and flourishing 
town of Albany. 

So far my project had been crowned with success. I 
was freed from the vigilance of men whom it was not 
easy to deceive, and advanced twenty miles upon the 
journey which it behoved me to accomplish; but the 
difficulties which still stood in my way, were of a nature 
not to be contemplated without the most serious appre- 
hension. In the first place, I was a patient in a public 
hospital, every room and ward in which was crowded 
with sick and wounded, nurses, and medical attendants ; 
whilst a military guard regularly kept watch over it, 
and sentinels patrolled backwards and forwards in front 
of either entrance. In the next place, I was at once 
ignorant of the route which it would be necessary to 
follow, and destitute of means of subsistence by the way ; 
for the high road would, I apprehended, prove impass- 
able, in consequence of the great traffic which at present 
prevailed; and to purchase provisions any where, would 
unavoidably expose me to interruption. Nevertheless, 
the die was cast. I shut my eyes, as far as it was pos- 
sible so to do, against the contemplation of danger; and 
turned my undivided attention to the discovery of some 
method of escape from Albany. 

For the first day or two, every attempt to ‘quit my 
ward was strictly prohibited. I was pronounced by the 
illiterate blockhead who attended me, to be labouring 
under a raging fever, and the slightest exposure to cold 
would, he declared, inevitably cause death. It was to no 
purpose that I professed myself convalescent; he knew 
the state of my body a great deal better than I, and he 
purged, bled, and otherwise tormented me, till I almost 
caught the disease which it had hitherto been my busi- 
ness to counterfeit. I necd not pretend to describe what 
my feelings were under such circumstances. A thousand 
times I cursed my own short-sightedness, in having fallen 
upon a device, which, instead of advancing, threatened 
entirely to disconcert my project; and many and varied 
were the schemes which | pondered with a view of ex- 
tricating myself from my present embarrassments. Of 
these, the first and most obvious was, to leap the window 
by night, and to trust to chance, and the lightness of my 
own heels, for escape; but the window, on examination, 
proved to be closely fastened down, besides heing secured 
on the outside by strong iron bars. Next, I thought of 
seizing the miscreant, and compelling him, by a threat 
of instant death, to guide me beyond the town ; but that, 
too; would have been impossible, inasmuch as the room 
was occupied by at least a dozen persons in addition to 
myself. Finally, though quite alive to the disastrous 
consequences of delay, I learned to yield to circum- 
stances over which I possessed no control; and during 
the whole of the 10th, 11th, and part of the 12th, I con- 
tinued a close prisoner. 

—>— 


CHAPTER XIV. 


In the mean while, rumour after rumour, touching 
the state of affairs both in front and rear, poured in upon 
us, as rivers whose banks are cut asundcr inundafe a level 
district. One day we learned that the American army 
was in close pursuit of Burgoyne, whom it was maneu- 
vring to surround in a position which he had assumed 
on the heights aboye Saratoga. By and by, we were 
informed that General Fellowes, with a brigade of one 
thousand five hundred men, had d the Hudson, and 
taking post at the ford by which the British must ne- 
cessarily cross, cut them off from all chance of retreat by 
the route which they had followed in advancing. Next 
it was asserted, not only that Fort Edward, but, that 
Fort George, the Carrying-places and Ticonderoga itself 
had fallen, and that every avenue of escape was effect- 
ually blocked up against the ill-fated invaders. All these 
rumours occasioned, as you may well believe, extravagant 
rejoicings among the men by whom I was surrounded ; 
but there came in one at last which affected them very 
differently, and rendered me more than ever desirous of 
escaping, if I could, from my detestable prison. 

It might be about three or four o’clock in the after- 
noon of the 12th, when a crowd of country people entered 
the town, with intelligence that a formidable expedition, 


York. Forts Montgomery and Clinton had both been 
carried by assault ; Fort Constitution, abandoned by its 
garrison, was taken possession of ; and Governor Clinton, 
the republican commandant on the station, being unable 
to hold his ground, there was nothing in the way to pre- 
vent the British leader from pushing direct upon Albany. 
Great; indeed, was the consternation which this report 
occasioned, of the correctness of which no one appeared 
to entertain a doubt; indeed to such a height was the 
alarm carried, that preparations began immediately to 
be made for the evacuation of the place. 


The confusion attendant upon these proceedings pre- 
sented to me at length the opening for which I had so 
long panted. Our guards, more anxious to hear the 
news, than careful of the trust reposed upon them, not 
only abandoned their posts, but left every door open. 
Medical men, nurses, and attendants were all agape; 
and the very sick themselves, such of them, at least, as 
were at all able to move, went abroad in search of par- 
ticulars which they had no means of learning within. I 
saw my opportunity at once, and I hesitated not to avail 
myself of it. Hastily throwing on my clothes, and arm- 
ing myself with a carving knife, I made a desperate rush 
from the ward, and hurrying down stairs, I gained the 
open air before my design could be guessed at. Once 
there, however, and for a time all difficulties were at an 
end. It is true that crowds of persons blocked up the 
street, hurrying to and fro in every direction; but all 
appeared too much occupied with business of their own 
to pay any attention to me. I walked through the heart 
of them with a steady and deliberate step, unheeded .and 
unchallenged, and gained the high road, which leads 
from Albany to Kingston, without a single accident be- 
falling to agitate or alarm me. 

Now then~I began, as it were, to breathe with free- 
dom. Casting an anxious look behind, and seeing no 
one in pursuit, I quickened my walk into a sort of j 
trot, which gradually became a run,—till at last I found 
myself scampering along at a rate which, had it been 
practicable to maintain it, must have soon carried me 
beyond the danger of recapture. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, the severe discipline which I had undergone: for 
no purpose, produced the very same effect which would 
have attended it had it been really required. I was er- 
feebled to a degree of which, till my strength was tried, 
I could have had no conception; and at the end of a 
couple of miles found, to my extreme sorrow, that my 
usual ability to endure fatigue had departed. I was 
compelled through absolute exhaustion, not only to 
slacken my pace, but to sit down; and I need scarcely 
say, that I did so in a state of violent mental excitation, 
which took away, in no rifling degree, from the bene- 
fits which might have otherwise attended the measure. 


It seemed, however, that after so many trials, fortune 
was resolved at last to favour me. Not a human being 
made his appearance as far as my eye could reach, and 
I rose again soon after the sun had set, to continue m 
journey. As I felt myself in*some measure safe, that is 
to say, as I could discover no danger immediately at 
hand, I trudged on at once more leisurely and in better 
spirits, determined to halt no’ where, as Jong as my limbs 
would perform their duty, It was 4 lovely night. The 
moon shone with uncommon brilliancy in a sky clear 
and cloudless, and the air, quiet as the breathing of an 
infant asleep, scarcely moved the*foliage, which in great 
abundance shaded the road. My route, too, lay through 
a district, the singularly beautiful and romantic appear- 

ce of which could not be contemplated, even in my 

esent perilous situation, with indifference. I need 
scarcely remind you, that the road from Albany to West- 
port, in what are called the Jersey highlands, conducts 
the traveller in a direction exactly parallel with the course 
of the Hudson—stretching sometimes along the very mar- 
gin of the river, and never diverging above half a mile 
from its bank. 

Along this romantic road, and through this romantic 
country, I held my course. There was a perfect silence 
around me, which neither the whispering of leaves, nor 
thé monotonous rush of water, could be said with strict 
propriety to disturb. Few and far between were the hu- 
man habitations which I passed, in none of which the 
faintest symptom of living inhabitants could be discerned ; 





both of land and naval forces, was advancing from New 





nay, I traversed several villages, without meeting with a 
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solitary traveller, or beholding the glimmer of a solitary 
taper in a single dwelling. 

As I pursued my journey ut a tolerably brisk pace, 
halting but rarely, and then only for a few minutes at a 
time, i caleulated that full thirty miles had been accom- 
plished when the first streaks of dawn showed them- 
selves. I was then approaching a village, the name of 
which 1 afterwards ascertained to be Loonenburgh ; and 
feeling both exhausted and hungry, 1 determined, after 
a few minutes spent in deliberation, to ask for shelter 
and feod from some of its inhabitants. 

I accordingly pushed forward, so as to enter the place 
just as the sun rose; and scldom have I beheld a more 
attractive scene than his early rays rendered visible. 
The hamlet itself consisted of about ten or twelve dwell- 
ings, constructed, after the manner of the country, en- 
tirely of wood. It was impossible to look upon the sur- 
rounding scene without contrasting painfully the condi- 
tion of the district as it now stood, with what it proba- 
bly would become, in case my mission produced its de- 
sired effect. However well-disposed the leader of an in- 
vading force may be, and | did not doubt that our com- 
mander was disposed to protect the country to the ut- 
most, it is not, as I well knew, practicable to hinder the 
followers of an army, it not the army itself, from com- 
mitting acts of outrage and rapine ; and I sickened as I 
thought of the ruin which, in all probability, hung over a 
spot at present so flourishing. Nevertheless, this was no 
time for the indulgence of feclings, very amiable, no 
doubt, though not very profitable. I suppressed mine 
almost as soon as they arose, and walking forward to the 
eottage which stood farthest in the direction of my route, 
] knocked loudly for admission. 

it had struck me as somewhat remarkable, that though 
every other living thing was alert and on the move, not 
a human being seemed awake when | entered the village. 
Persons whose habits correspond with those of the in- 
habitants of Loonenburgh, seldom lie in bed after the 
sun has risen; and hence it was not without surprise 
that I found myself unsaluted as I traversed the common. 
My astonishment was, however, greatly increased, 
when, after knocking repeatedly, no notice was taken of 
the signal; and | came at last to the conclusion that the 
place was abandoned. | With this impression on my mind, 
{ was about to resume my progress, when accidentally 
looking up, I beheld a human countenance peeping at 
me, with evident caution, from behind a window curtain. 
I waved my hand to make the individual aware that his 
Prapeeting had been detected; and shouting loudly that 

was a traveller sorely in want of rest and refreshment, 
I stood still to await the event. My appeal was not lost 
“ipon the person to whom it was made. In a few seconds 
I heard a step in the passage, which was followed by the 
creaking of a bolt in its socket ; and the door being opey- 
ed, an old man presented himself with a ready invitation 
for me to enter. I was not slow in accepting it, but fol- 
lowed my conductor at once into a snug parlour, where 
the means of satisfying hunger were speedily set before 
xac, ee 

As soon as the cravings of appetite were removed, 1 
began to question my host as to the cause of his own ap- 
prehensions in particular, and the deserted appcarance 
of the yillage in general. He answered cautiously and 
with apparent reluctance, throwing out hints of danger 
from all sides, and employing the expression “ the ene- 
my” in so many contradictory fashions, that it was im- 
possible to guess to which party he intended it to apply ; 
but I gathered pretty well, that the people of Loonen- 
burgh dreaded the republican, not less than they feared 
the royal troops, and more than half suspected, that in 
their hearts they were loyalists. ‘The most acceptable 
intelligence, however, which | obtained from him was, 
that a fleet and army, ander Gencral Vaughan and Com- 
modore Wallace, were in successful rapid_ progress 
up the Hudson, and that their arrival at Loonenburgh 
itself might be, expected by the morrow at the lai 
No time was granted to question the evidence ‘up 
which the above rumour rested, ere it. received a diree 
and most unexpected confirmation. The old man was 
yet speaking, when the roar of a distant cannonade be- 
‘came audible, which he pronounced at once to arisé from 
an attack by the British squadron upon the American 
works at Asopus. , 

I cannot pretend to describe the effect which that, 
most sublime of all earthly sounds produced uponme, 
I sprang to my feet with energies supernaturally renew- 
ed, and thrusting a piece of money into my host’s hand, 
made ready on the instant to’pursue my journey. at 
had I now to fear? ‘Ten miles of level road alone di- 
yided me from the great goal of my wishes; and if. for- 
¢yne only fayoured me as she had hitherto done, these 


would be compassed within the space of three hours at 
the farthest. ‘he old man watched my proceedings 
with a subducd but sagacious look, and penetrated, be- 
yond a question, into my character and designs in a mo- 
ment—though he said nothing to imply this, but wish- 
ing me a pleasant journey, led me to the door, and deli- 
berately bolted it after me. 

With a step light and buoyant, in spite of the fatigues 
of the previous night, | pressed forward. Five minutes’ 
walk carried me clear of the village; and I was already 
half way across the cultivated land, when accidentally 
looking back, 1. beheld, to my horror and dismay, a party 
of mounted soldiers advancing along the road behind me. 
That I became visible to them at the same moment, there 
was no cause to doubt; for though when | first caught 
sight of them they moved leisurely and at a walk, they 
immediately put their horses to a trot, and rode towards 
me. What was to be done? Had this accident oceur- 
red at almost any other point, | might have found shel- 
ter in the woods, and there baffled pursuit; but now | 
was in the middle of an open plain, to traverse which, 
before I should be overtaken, appeared impossible. De- 
spair, however, gave me courage. I knew that should | 
fall into their hands nothing could save me. I deter- 
mined to make one effort for my own preservation, and 
1 ran with all the speed of which I was master towards 
the nearest thicket. 

I had no sooner quickened my pace than a shout arose, 
which, beyond all question, marked me as the object of 
hot and desperate pursuit. ‘This, for the first moment or 
two, acted as a stimulus to fresh exertions ; but the race 
was a very unequal one, for 1 was worn down with past 
exertions, enfeebled by my sufferings in the hospital, and 
quite incapable of keeping long at the top of my speed. 
Already | heard the clattering of horses’ hoofs in my rear, 
which approached every instant nearer and nearer, whilst 
the friendly thicket towards which my steps were turned 
seemed to increase rather than diminish its distance from 
me. J! became desperate. I looked behind—the nearest 
dragoon was within two hundred yards of me, whilst the 
wood was fully five hundred ahead; and as my strength 
and breath were both rapidly failing, I gave myself up 
for lost. At this momenta chance appeared, faint, in- 
deed, but still within the possibility of attainment; and 
I grasped at it. A shallow ditch, or rather drain, ran 
through the middle of the field across which I was run- 
ning, and by bending’a little to the left, I saw that | 
could interpose a hedgerow between me and my pursuers. 
[ did so, and no sooner shut them out from sight than I 
plunged into the drain. There I lay pressed closely to 
the bottom, my person being barely screened by the low 
edges, in a state of feeling which my imagination itself 
cannot now conjure up, far less my powers of description 
delineate. 

1 had barely time to act thus, when the thunder of 
horses’ hoofs became more and more terrible. Voices, 
too, were heard in loud and triumphant clamour, till the 
whole troop swept by within fifteen fect of the spot 
where I lay. How I listened to the receding noise of 
the chase! with what an agony of joy my heart beat, as 
it became every instant less audible! till at last I ventured 
to look up, and received the assurance that my pursuers 
were gone. Now then was the time for me to act. I 
did not dare to rise, because I saw at a glance, that any 
attempt to traverse the open country must expose me, in 
case of their return, to immediate detection ; but judging 
from the direction in which it ran that the drain would 
lead to the river, [ resolved to follow it. I accordingly 
dragged myself along upon my belly a distance of per- 
haps a quarter of a mile, moving with extreme caution 
and no little difficulty; and my labours were amply re- 
compensed by the conclusion to ivhich they led. i had 
not been mistaken as to the termination of the drain. It 
not only ended at the river, as [ had supposed it would, 
but conducted me to a spot where a small boat, with a 
couple of oars, lay moored to the stump ofa tree. In an 
instant the cord Moen 4g it was age ; in the meat I 
sprang into it; and plying the oars wii my might, I 
was ph beyond the poe of my mounte Piect 

Sech was the last adventure worth recording, which 
befell me during this memorable campaign. The Hud- 
son having been cleared of all American craft, by the re- 


interruption during my solitary voyage, and I reached 
Kingston in safety a little before noon, in front of which 
Commodore Wallace lay at anchor. I was received b 

both the naval and military commanders with the consi- 
deration which I had reason to expect from them. My 
credentials were examined and approved, my story lis- 
tened to with patience, and a promise made that General 





Burgoyne’s requisition would be attended to in due time. 


. . —= 
That time, however, never arrived. The 13th had bee 
consumed in the capture of Kingston; the 14th was = 
voted to its destruction ; the 15th was spent | know ea 
how; and on the 16th orders to march on the tcl 
were issued ; but before that morrow came, the last act 
in this humiliating drama had been acted. Authentic 
intelligence reached the general, of the treaty. which ren, 
dered Burgoyne and his brave army conventional prison. 
ers to the Americans ; and he returned with all possible 
precipitation, crest-fallen and humiliated, to New York, 

END OF SARATOGA. 
——— 


From Sir Richard Phillips's “ Million of Facts.” 


The dwarf Jeffry Hudson, was 3 feet 9, and Count Bo- 
rowlaski 2 feet 4 inches. 

A female who in 1829 was 42 years of age, and resid. 
ed at Pynacre near Delph, had, from disease, not eaten 
any thing since 1818, nor drank any thing since 1820, 
Total exhaustion was prevented by damp wrappers. 

In 1800, a French prisoner at Liverpool exhibited a 
most extraordinary propensity to devour nauseous dict, 
particularly cats, of which in one year he eat 174, many 
of them while alive. 

An Esquimaux boy, supplied by Captain Parry, eat in 
one day 10} Ibs. of solid food, and drank of various 
liquids 14 gallon. A man of the same nation eat 10 lbs. 
of solids, including two candles, and drank 1} gallon, 
yet they were only from 4 to 4% feet high. 

During the last great plague in London, one pit was 
dug in the Charter House, 40 feet long, 16 feet wide, znd 
20 feet deep, and in a fortnight received 1114 bodies, 
During this dire calamity, there were instances of mo. 
thers carrying their own children to these public graves; 
and of people delirious, or in despair for the loss of friends, 
who threw themselves alive into these pits. 

Dr. Lettsom ascribed health and wealth to water, and 
happiness to small beer, and all diseases and crimes to 
the use of spirits: making of the whole a moral ther- 
mometer. The Abbé Gallani ascribes all social crimes 
to animal destruction, thus—treachery to angling and 
ensnaring ; and murder to hunting and shooting ; and he 
asserts “ that the man who would kill a sheep, an ox, or 
any unsuspecting animal, would kill his neighbour, but 
for the law.” 

Among the mammalia, man only. has but one thumb. 


Such is the force of education, and so much are men 


the conceits of the English, when Florida was ceded to 
England by a treaty with Spain, in 1769, the whole of 
the Spanish population left the province and towns, except 
one in a single town and another single in the woods. 
The same feeling was exemplified by some inhabitants 
of Nova Zembla, who, on being brought to Denmark, and 
clothed and fed with every luxury of civilization, so pined 
for their return to their own inhospitable desert, that 
some of them died before they could be sent back. Some- 
thing like this strong principle doubtless governs birds 
and animals in their return to their native haunts. 
» a el 

The Lives and Exploits of Banditti and Robbers in 
all parts of the world. By C. Macrartang, Esq., author 
of “Constantinople in 1829,” and “ The Romance of 
Italian History.” This is the attractive title of a work 


just received from London, from which the reader wilt 


be led to expect much entertainment—nor will he be 
entirely disappointed, though it contains a large portion 
of what may be called specimens of book-making. We 
shall offer to our readers soon the most interesting parts 
of the work. 


Memoirs of Hortense Beauharnais, Duchess of St. Leu, 
Ex-Queen of Holland.—In preparation, and will shortly 
be published in this work, “ Memoirs of Hortense Beau- 
harnais, Duchess of St. Leu, Ex-Queen of Holland, and 
wife of Louis Bonaparte,” translated from the French 


ported advance of the British squadron, I met with no expressly for the “ Circulating Library.” First Ameri- 


can edition. 





So rhany applications have been made for another of 
Miss Martineau’s politico-economical tales, that we shall 
devote part of an early number to a favourable specimen 
of her style and manner of treating an intricate subject, 











what the habits of infancy make them, that in spite of 
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party, and now published in the hope that they may prove] has been raised to the height, it is said, of thirty feet, 
A D antilp Tour of some use to future travellers. and defended in a very ingenious and extraordinary 
THROUGH i pans = a is an a Fo yt 
that, on its stability, the safety of the whole is may 
sOUTH HOLLAND, UP THE RHINE, CHAPTER I. be said to depend. 
AND LONDON TO ANTWERP. At the point of the island where Flushing is situated, a 


ACROSS THE NETHERLANDS. 


BY LIEUTENANT COLONEL BATTY, 


Author of “ An Historical Sketch ¢f the Campaign of 1815,” 
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INTRODUCTION. 

The following tour contains much information in a 
small compass, and possesses strong claims to notice. It 
appeared last year in London as one of the volumes of 
Murray’s Family Library, and is now for the first time 
republished in America. At the present time, when 
Antwerp and its vicinity is the theatre of war, it will 
be found highly interesting and useful; it gives a vivid 
picture of the country, its inhabitants and scenery, 
and has the merit of being divested of the usual book- 
making addenda taken from “ Travellers’ Guides.” 

Soon after the tour was completed, the Revolution of 
Brussels, and the expulsion of the House of Orange from 
the throne of Belgium, occurred. The latter country was 
for a short period governed by a regency, succeeded by 
the present monarchical government in the person of| 
Leopold, Prince of Saxe Cobourg. The exaltation of this 
personage was decided by the principal European powers 
at a conference held in London, and acceded to in 
general terms by Holland herself. But the boundary be- 
tween Belgium and Holland became a subject of litiga- 
tion, the former claiming the port of Antwerp, with its 
fortifications and others on the same-side of the Scheldt, 
while King William refused to concur in ‘such an ar- 
rangement. In consequence of this refusal, France and 
England resolved on compulsory measures to give Leo- 
pold possession of the disputed territory ; France en- 
gaging to send an army by land to reduce the forts, while 
England was to co-operate by sea, blockade the Scheldt, 
and indeed all the forts of Holland. It is well known 
that these combined armaments have succeeded in taking 
the citadel of Antwerp by siege after a vigorous resistance, 
and that the French are pushing their army along the 
river to force the remaining obstacles to the completion 
of the compact made at the conference. Whether the 
king of Holland will retain a belligerent attitude after 
these misfortunes, or whether he will be aided in further 
opposition by Prussia or Russia, remains to be seen.—Ed, 

—>— 


PREFACE. 


Our family party of six persons, with a male servant, 
set out from London, with the intention of making the 
tour of the southern provinces of Holland,—of ascending 
the Rhine as far as Mayence,—thence paying a visit to 
Franckfort,—returning by the Rhine to Cologne,—from 
thence crossing the Netherlands by Liége, Waterloo, 
Brussels, and Ostend, to London. 

They gave themselves, or circumstances rather obliged 
them to dedicate, just one month to the performance of 
this tour, which they accomplished in twenty-eight days, 
travelling very much at their ease in the carriages of the 
different. countries (not diligences,)—in treckschuyts 
and steam vessels,—saw whatever they considered to be 
interesting,—put up at the first hotels,—dined sometimes 
at tables-d’hote, and at others in their private apartments, 
and were finally set down from, the Ostend steam vessel 
on the Tower hill. Every one of the party returned with 
the pleasing recollections of what they had seen, and with 
invigorated health. 

Those who may wish to spend a month in visiting that 
most extraordinary and interesting country, Holland,— 
to enjoy the magnificent scenery of the Rhine, to admire 
the splendid decorations of the churches, and to be grati- 
fied with the beautiful state of agricultural industry in 
the then apparently happy Belgium, cannot do better than 
to follow the track which is laid down in the following 
pages, drawn up from notes taken on the spot by one of the 


On the 6th of August, we embarked’ at Deptford, in a 
sailing yacht, with our little family party, bound for the 
Scheldt, and from thence wherever chance might direct 
us, under a pledge, however, not to excecd the time of one 
month from the day of embarkation. We dropped down 
the river with the tide, the wind at east, the weather 
beautiful; but night coming on before we could get over 
the flats, as they are called, we anchored in Whitstable 
Bay. Im advancing to this, the younger part of the 
family in particular were greatly amused by the lumi- 
nous appearance of the sea, which happened to be more 
than usually brilliant in this climate. They compared 
the train of light, which flashed from the sounding line, 
to the tail of a comet. Every body began to philosophise 
on this phenomenon, and we young ones in particular 
were naturally inquisitive as to the cause of such an ap- 
pearance, which, we were told, is not of very common 
occurrence in this temperate climate; and that, when it 
does occur, is not any thing like so brilliant as within 
the tropics :—there, we were informed, it is awfully grand. 

On the 7th, with a fine south-westerly breeze, we got 
under weigh at about six in the morning, reached the 
North Foreland at eight, and were at anchor in Flushing 
Roads, directly before the town, at seven in the evening, 
having run about one hundred miles in thirteen hours. 

It was our intention to have landed the following 
morning at Flushing, our object being principally to in- 
spect the dockyard, besides which, we were given to un- 
derstand, there is not much to attract the notice of 
strangers in this town; and indeed, the enly objects in 
the naval arsenal, that we expected to derive much grati- 
fication from viewing, were some large roofs under which 
ships are constructed, and which towered high above the 
mud banks that defend the town from the incursions of 
the sea, and far above all other roofs, that of the church 
alone excepted. Of these coverings for ships we could 
see three, which appeared, when viewed from without, to 
be similar to the same kind of buildings in all our dock- 
yards. The morning, however, was so windy, and the 
sea before the town so rough, from the exposure of the 
roadstead to the North Sea, that we did not think it worth 
a wetting to attempt the shore. Jt was, besides, desirable 
not to lose the advantage of a young tide uj) the Scheldt, 
which had turned at six o’clock this morning. We 
therefore weighed anchor a little before seven, and pro- 
ceeded at the rate of twelve miles an hour up this mag- 
nificent river. 

Flushing exhibited no external appearance of commer- 
cial bustle. A Dutch eighteen gun sloop, and some half 
dozen ships of a small class, were lying in the road, and 
about as many a little higher up, opposite the fort called 
the Rammakins. Between this fort and Flushing we ob- 
served two or three new martello towers, that are sup- 
posed to give a more complete command of the entrance 
of the Scheldt, which is here at least three miles in width. 
We observed some artillerymem firing at a mark, ona 
floating buoy, from one of the forts of the town, the 
only symptom that displayed itself of military existence 
along the banks of this beautiful river, each side of which, 
and without interruption, exhibited the more gratifying 
effects of peaceful and laborious industry. 

It was not without reason, perhaps, that the Dutch had 
been strengthening the works at Flushing, considering 
the lesson they received, in the course of the last war, of 
the total inefficiency of those that then existed, assisted 
as they were by the opposite batteries of Cadsand,. to 
prevent the passage of the Scheldt by a vigorous and de- 
termined enemy. The distance across appears to be 
barely two miles and a half, though called three ; yet on 
the occasion of our memorable. expedition, under Lord 
Chatham, which, by a strange misadventure, took re: 
in the eastern instead of the western Scheldt, and got i 
what Sir Home Popham called the Roompot (literall 
creampot,) Lord William Stuart, in the Lavinia, wi 
nine other frigates, forced this h a. crossfire 
of the enemy from the two sides, with the lossonly of two 
or three men in the whole. The wind was light, and the 
tide against him, and the whole of the frigates were under 
the fire of the batteries from the two sides nearly two) 
hours, yet they passed almost wholly untouched by the 
enemy’s shot, 4 + 

That side of the island of Walcheren, which faces the 
sea, is defended against the encroachments of that ele- 
ment by one ‘continued wall or ridge of high sand hills, 


strong wall of masonry protects the town against the 
sea; and the side facing the Scheldt is embanked with 
great care, and its repair evidently kept up at an enor- 
mous expense. Embankments or dykes of the same kind 
are carried along both banks of the river ; and at the base 
ofeach is thrown out a barrier of stones and stakes to 
protect the higher ramparts of earth ; and these again are 
covered with great care and ingenuity with a kind of 
thatch, consisting of bean-stubble or straw. ‘The stones 
at the base are sometimes thrown into a kind of a wicket 
or basket-work of withy twigs, and the whole kept to- 
gether by ropes made of the same material, and inter- 
woven with rushes; and where the current or the tide 
sets strongest, rows of stakes or poles are driven into the 
sand, to act as breakwaters for the protection of the base 
of the sloping bank, which receives a further consistence 
by being grown over with grass, on the gently sloping 
sidcs of which very fine cattle may be seen grazing, many 
of which are handsomely spotted. 

These dykes, and their supporting embankments, are 
scen in great perfection along the shores of South Beve- 
land, the island next to Walcheren, and one of the most 
beautiful and fertile territories of Holland; that is to say, 
beautiful for its cultivation and its fertility in all kinds of 
grain, madder, pulse, hemp, rape, and flax; in its abun- 
dance of orchards of apples, pears, cherries, and plums ; 
in the number of its villages, situated in the midst of 
trees, but, to the navigator of the river, known only to 
exist-from the frequent spires of churches that are seen 
to rise in every direction out of the woods. Even. in 
those villages that are close to the banks, seldom is. any 
part of the houses visible, except the chimneys and the 
tiled roofs : but a church spire in the midst of trees, and 
a windmill erected on the bank or some artificial mot nt, 
the better to catch the breeze, are sure indications of tie 
co-existence of a little hatnlet with those conspicuous 
objects. 

Tn various parts of the shores of the river, in addition 
tothe regular embankments, are small breakwaters of 
stonework, thrown out at right angles into the stream, 
intended to guard the dykes against the shock of floating 
timber or vessels, but more particularly against the 
masses of ice which float down in the winter season. 
These stones are all brought hither, by water conveyance, 
from the neighbourhood of Brussels, as not a pebble of 
any description is to be found in any of the Zealand 
Islands, nor in the northern provinces of Belgium. The 
general surface, in fact, on both sides of the river, is be- 
low the level of the high water mark, so that a vast ex- 
tent of fertile country has actually been rescued from the 
sea by human labour and ingenuity. It is evident, therc- 
fore, that unless due precautions were taken.against the 
breaking in of the sea, which not unfrequently happens, 
the whole country would be subject to inundation, and 
revert to its ancient state of useless sterility—alternately 
a sandy marsh and a sheet of water. 

This is, in fact, what has actually happened to the 
castern side of this very Island ot South Bevelanc, 
where, at low water, there is a vast extent of sand, which 
the Dutch have named ‘ Vendruken land,’ or land swal- 
lowed up by the sea. To obviate a disaster of such fatal 
import, innumerable inland dykes are constructed ‘in 
every direction, not only to mark, as they sometimes do, 
the division of property, but also to afford additional bar- 
riers to the waters, so that if the first’barrier or sea dyke 
should give way, a second and a third may be found to 
resist the further ravages of the flood. At the commence 
ment of the present century, however, Walcheren was 
inundated. by a breach of the sea at West Capel, and 
the water is said to have stood as high as the roofs.of the 
houses of Middelburg, whiel: fine city was saved from 
utter destruction only by the strength of its walls... Thia 
event is*commemorated by an inscription on a stone, 

The sea had once before. washed away the sandy, 
downs, which form a barrier along the western coast, 
dnd submerged the ancient town of West Capel, which 
was afterwards rebuilt further inland. It is here that, in 
order to prevent future accidents of the same kind, an 
enormous dyke, thirty feet high, has been raised to fill 
up the breach. The expense must have been enormous, 
but the salvation of the whole islands of Waleheren may 
be said to depend on its stability. 

In all these banks several sluices are constructed, by 
means of which the inhabitants have not only the power 
of letting out the water from the sands, but also of letting 





interrupted only at. West Capel, ‘where an artificial dyke 
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in that of the river or the sea, in the event of an enemy 
invading the country ; and by this desperate measure to 
make it impossible for him to remain; but this is an ad- 
vantage gained only at the expense of an infliction of 
general misery and distress, amounting very néarly to 
complete ruin. 

The master of our vessel was well acquainted with 
every part of the river, but we were compelled to take a 
Dutch pilot, for the sake, of course, of paying him his 
fee. We were desirous, in proceeding, to keep close to 
the northern channel on the Dutch side, along the shores 
of Beveland, but the pilot made several objections, which 
our master knew to be perfectly frivolous; his only 
avowed reason, on being pressed, was, that the king did 
not like if—and as in such cases, when stat pro ratione 
volunias, and when we are told that le roi le veut, itwould 
be folly to resist, we stood over to Terneuse on the south- 
ern side. From this place a fine canal has recently been 
opened the whole way to Ghent, of the depth of sixteen 
feet, which, while it admits ships of very considerable 
burthen, acts as a drain to the surrounding country, 
through which it passes. At Terneuse it communicates 
with the Scheldt, by two separate sluices or locks. This 
water communication is of the greatest importance, both 
te Brabant and Holland, by opening a direct intercourse 
between Antwerp and other principal towns of Belgium, 
and to the latter country, through various channels of 
communication, with Dort and Rotterdam. 

In proceeding up the Scheldt, it is impossible not to 
be struck with the simple means by which the Dutch 
have succeedéd in producing the same effect, though, 

rhaps, in a smaller degree, for which in England we 

aunch out into the most extravagant expense. Nothing 


to enter through an ancient gateway into its narrow 
streets, bounded by lofty houses, with their high gable 
ends or pediments of several stories of windows, and as- 
cending by steps on cach side to a point, without being 
attracted by their grotesque but, at the same time, pic- 
turesque appearance. Indeed, their novel and fanciful 
shapes are muchmore attractive than the more recent and 


which are not inferior to any that are met with in Lon- 
don. 

The Rue de la Mer, which had formerly a canal down 
the middle, like those which are generally met with in a 
Dutch town, but is now filled up, appears to be as wide 
as Portland Place, and from the variety in the architec- 
ture of its houses is infinitely more picturesque and 
striking. 

In this street is the commodious hotel of Le Grand 


algo is the palace of William 1|., a handsome building 
enough, but nothing remarkable, being little better than 
a common sized house of the first class, the apartments 
surrounding a quadrangle. Jn fact it belonged to one of 
the merchants of the town, but was purchased and fur- 
nished for the use of Bonaparte and his generals, when 
he should happen to pass this way. It certainly has no 
pretensions to the name of palace. It consists of two 
suites of six or seven small rooms, some without any 
other furniture than a deal table, and a few of the com- 
monest chairs, and others entirely without furniture of 
any kind. | If the present royal family should remain a 
day or so at Antwerp, which they have not yet conde- 
scended to do, there is a bed fitted up in one of the suites 
of apartments for the king, and another in the opposite 


can exceed the economy practised in the construction of'|side for the queen, but their attendants must shift for 


their flood-gates, and the wooden piers in which their 
sluices are placed ; a species of hydraulics, that with us 
are generally formed of the most costly workmanship in 
masonry, Having no stone in this country, but what 
must come to them from the banks of the Meuse or the 
Rhine, necessity has driven them to the use of other ma- 
terials, and its place is efficiently supplied by the less 
costly, though less durable, article of wood. 

Qn the muddy shores and the sand banks of the 
Scheldt, left bare at low water, whole shoals of seals may 
generally be seen in different attitudes, some playing 
about and wallowing in the mud, while others are stand- 
ing upright, as if watching to give notice to their com- 
panions of any danger that may be approaching. These 
creatures are possessed of a high degree of cunning, and 
not easily to be caught napping ; the usual mode of tak- 
ing them is by setting a long range of nets below the 
surface of the high water line, so as to admit them freely 
at that time of tide to the shores or banks of the river ; 
oyer which nets, as the water falls, they are unable to 

ass, and are thus caught. In the same manner the in- 

abitants place rows.of twigs, with nets between them, 
the more readily to catch various kinds of fish, which by 
first encountering the difficulty of passing through the 
twigs, generally fall into the nets between them. @% 

The distance from Flushing to, Antwerp is reckoned, 
by the bending of the river, to be sixty-two miles, which 
our little yacht effected in five hours and a half, and 
Would with ease have done it in five hours, had the wind 
not failed us in the narrow part of the river, just above 
Lillo. The appearance of the ancient city of Antwerp 
becomes here an interesting object, and the more*impos- 

the nearer we approach it along the last reach of the 
Scheldt; nor will the traveller feel any disappointment 
on his arrival before this great commercial port of the 
Netherlands, 
At the same time it must be confessed. there was no- 
on this noble river, either in our progress up it, or 
before the city, that conveyed any impression of an ac- 
tive or extensive commerce. In sailing up or down the 
Thames, or in approaching London within four or five 


descriptions, from the largest Indiamen to the deep lade 


themselves, and sleep on the floor, unless timely notice 
be given to prepare for better accommodation than this 
palace at present affords. On expressing some surprise 
to the young woman who showed us round, that it should 
be left in so unfurnished a state, she readily observed that, 
“ if Napoleon had remained their sovereign, it would soon 
have been furnished, and that right well too.” 

Antwerp, though still a place of very considerable 
trade, has had the misfortune of being stripped of its splen- 
dour and prosperity on several occasions. Her merchants 
were at one time the most wealthy body of men in Eu- 
rope. As an illustration of this, a story is told of one 
John Daens, who lent to Charles V. a million of gold, to 
enable him to carry on his wars in Hungary, for which 
he obtained the royal bond. ‘The emperor, on his return, 
dined with the merchant, who, after a most sumptuous 
entertainment, produced the bond, not, however, for pay- 
ment, but to burn it, which he is said to have done in a 
fire made of the chips of cinnamon. 

The greatest blow which the prosperity of this city 
received, was in consequence of the treaty by which the 


which it is situated, was prohibited. It is said that An- 
twerp before this contained not fewer than two hundred 
thousand inhabitants, and had sometimes two thousand 
ships and vessels lying in the river, and its harbours and 
its basins. The former are now reduced to less than sixty 
thousand, and the latter*to at most two hundred. The 
town had before this treaty been sacked and set on fire 
by the infamous Alva, when six or seven thousand of its 
inhabitants are said to have perished: and the third, and 
last time, that its prosperity suffered a severe blow, was 
occasioned by the overthrow of Bonaparte, when his 
grand design of making Antwerp the greatest naval ar- 
senal in the north of Europe fell with its projector. His 
plans for this purpose were undertaken on an immense 
scale; but they were by no means deserving those ex- 
travagant encomiums that were bestowed on them while 
in their progress. The two basins are undoubtedly 
planned with great skill, and executed with excellent 
workmanship. They are‘conveniently entered from the 


te with each other by a stout pair of iron gates, and 


miles—in the first case, the multitude of shipping, of all |river, well protected bythe guns of the citadel, commu- 


barge scarcely emerging from the water, crossing and 
recrossing each other in every possible diréction—in the 
second, those lying in close contact, tier’ after tier, for 
several miles below the first bridge of the metropolis, af- 
ford indications not to be mistaken of the commercial 
wealth and prosperity of London. But the Scheldt, when 
we ascended it, was a vacant river; we neither met nor’ 
overtook a single sail, and with the exception of some 
cr twelve small vessels, mostly brigs, except two or three 
American ships, there was little appearance of trade 
along the common quay of Antwerp. But a great num- 
ber of vessels were lying in the small harbours. that 
branch out from the river, and in the two large basins. 
Antwerp, however, is a fine old city. It is impossible 


nother paif connects them with the river. For the se- 
curity of shipping in the winter months these basins are 
admirably adapted; and the old East India House, a 
great quadrangular building, which stands immediately 
between them, is well situated for the. reception of mer- 
chandise or naval stores ; but they are mere basins, pos- 
sessing no convenienees whatever for the building or re- 
pairs of ships. As commercial.docks they are of consi- 
derable importance to the town, and on that account 
solely they .escaped demolition, when the dock yard, 
which was higher up the river, was destroyed. 

This demolition of ‘the naval establishment. was car- 
ried into effect in virtue of the fifteenth article of the 
Definitive Treaty of Peace, signed at Paris the 30th 











wider streets, with’'their more spacious houses, many of 


Laboureur, in which we took up our quarters ; and in it]. 


navigation of the magnificent river, on the right bank of 


May, 1814. By this article, all the ships of war then at 
Antwerp afloat, and those on the stocks, were—after 
those actually belonging to Holland, prior to its incorpo- 
ration in the French empire, had been given up to the 
Prince of Orange,—to be divided, so that his most Chris. 
tian Majesty should have two thirds, and the Dutch, in 
trust for the allied powers, the remaining third; all those 
on the stocks to be broken up within a specified time 
and the slips, docks, and every thing belonging to the 
naval arsenal, broken up and destroyed. Commissioners 
were appointed for this partition and demolition, amongst 
whom was the comptroller and the surveyor of the Bri. 
tish navy. The division was as follows, viz: 


To the French.—12 Sail of the line, 
4 Frigates, 
2 Brigs; besides 
9 Sail of the line, and 
2 Frigates on the stocks, tobe broken up. 


To the Dutch.—3 Sail of the line, 
5 Frigates; and, in trust, 
7 Sail of the line. 
31 Sail of the line, 
Total. 11 Frigates, 
2 Brigs. 


The ordnance stores, guns and ammunition, were also 
divided, as well as the timber and other naval stores, the 
estimated value of which exceeded two millions ster. 
ling. 

‘Thus perished the dockyards of Antwerp, which Bo- 
naparte had taken so much pains and spent so much 
money to complete, and which had occasioned so much 
uneasiness to Great Britain. 

The work. of destruction being finished, it next be- 
came a question as tothe demolition of the two fine 
basins, which, however, would have been no easy matter ; 
at least to such an extent as would have rendered them 
irreparable. Jt was calculated that the larger of the two 
was capable of containing thirty-four sail of the line, and 
the smaller one, fourteen. The representations of the 
citizens, however, in favour of their being suffered to re- 
main uninjured, as the receptacles of their merchant 
shipping, and of their vast utility in protecting them in 
the winter season against the ice, (which, it seems, floats 
about in such large masses that, heretofore, those of 
large dimensions were generally under the necessity of 
going up to the anchorage in the Rupel branch of the 
river, seven miles above Antwerp,) prevailed ; and it was 
conceded to the town that these two fine basins should 
not be destroyed. 

All the fortifications, the storehouses, the smitheries, 
rope-house, and other buildings connected with the dock- 
yard establishment, were destroyed, but the citadel was 
suffered to remain untouched. Since the establishment 
of Antwerp as a naval port by Bonaparte, nineteen sail 
of the line and thirteen frigates had been put upon the 
stocks ; and between four and five thousand artificers of 
different descriptions were employed in the dockyards. 
He had computed, a very little time before his fall, that 
ten sail of the line might be launched every year. It 
was boasted of, as a great feat, that a thirty-six gun fri- 
gate had been completely finished in one month, with the 
assistance of the galley slaves to saw the timber. The 
artificers, for the most part, were soldiers, and their pay 
was made up to three francs per day. The timber was 
generally brought by water from the neighbourhood of 
Tournay and Gemappe ; each piece was fashioned in the 
forest to the shape and purpose for which it was intcnd- 
ed. The cannon and heavy iron work were sent from 
the founderies of Liege. To make this naval arsenal 
complete, it was intended to construct dry docks at the 
head of the inner or large basin, the wall ‘of which, at 
that part, still remains unfinished, or rather, that line of 
the basin was originally Icft without masonry. The rise 
and fall of the tide, which is from fourteen to sixteen feet, 
is highly favourable for the construction of dry docks, of 
which, convenient as they are, and considered with us as 
indispensable, there is but one or two, at the most, in all 
Holland ; the vast expense, from the nature of the soil, 
and the total want of stone and other materia] in that 
country, having probably deterred them from such un- 
dertakings. - It is supposed that a dock for the reception 
of a seventy-four gun ship could not be constructed, in 
any part of Holland, or even at Antwerp, for so little as 
one hundred thousand pounds. ~ 
The masonry of the two basins here alluded to is very 
fine, the walls being five feet thick, exclusive of the bind- 
ers. The whole of the works executed at Antwerp by 
~ French is said to have cost them two millions ster- 
ing. 
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The great object of these two basins was the security 
of the fleet against the floating masses of ice in the river, 
during the winter, where it is utterly impracticable for 
Jarge ships, such as those of the line, to remain in any 
thing like security. 

Before they were ready for the admission of the ships 
that had been built, we understood that twelve sail of the 
line were sent into winter quarters in the Rupel branch 
of the river, where, by due precautions of stockades, &c., 
they escaped without much damage. But no part of the 
Scheldt affords safe anchorage for large vessels in the 
winter season. 

Even the roadstead of Flushing is at all times a wild, 
anchorage for ships, being open entirely to the 


‘North Sea, which, in bad weather, rolls in with great im- 


sity. Vast sums of money have been expended at 
that port to render the defensive works, as they thought, 
impregnable. The magnitude of our last expedition, 
however, alarmed them ; and it is said that no less than 
five mines were laid, to spring the dykes and inundate 
the place, if they found it untenable~ Fortunately, how- 
ever, for the people of Flushing, we found it more conve- 
nient to seek for shelter in the Roompot, and content our- 
selves with the possession of the agreeable capital of the 
island, Middelburg, which was assailed and taken from 
another quarter. Flushing, however, did not entirely es- 
cape; and the inhabitants say that the mischief done to 
them by the English, was not made good at a less ex- 

nse than twenty-four millions of francs, or about a mil- 
lion sterling ; which, in its present desolate and neglected 
condition, may be considered about the purchase money 
of the fee-simple of the town. Still, it was fortunate to 
have escaped with so little damage ; for when the bom- 
bardment took place, about one hundred and twenty 
houses were set on fire; and, on the evacuation of the 
island, all the public works of Flushing, the arsenal, the 
basin, the ships of war, the careening wharf and pits, and 
the storehouses in the dockyard, were either blown up or 
burnt, or otherwise destroyed. ‘The Dutch were, ulti- 
mately, in some degree, avenged of this work of destruc- 
tion, by the dreadful havoc which the Walcheren fever 
made among our officers and troops. 

The Scheldt, it must be admitted, is a magnificent 
river, and capable of receiving commodious naval estab- 
lishments in various parts of its course. 'Terneuse, in- 
deed, on its left bank, has been considered as preferable 
to Antwerp, in many points of view, for a naval arsenal ; 
and, among others, on account of its proximity to the 
mouth of the river, and of the depth of water, which is 
sufficient to admit ships of the largest size to lie there 
with all their guns and stores on board, ready at any mo- 
ment to put to sea, which is not the case with regard to 
Antwerp. Bonaparte was fully aware of this advantage, 
and had some intention of removing the naval establish- 
ment from Antwerp to Terneuse. A plan to this effect 
was proposed, which he is said to have seized with eager- 
ness ; it contained, among other things, a basin that would 
hold sixty sail of the line, from whence they might put to 
sea at once, fully equipped in every respect, 

Fortunately for the world, and for Great Britain in par- 
ticular, his career was cut short in that very portion of 
Europe, where he had long cherished his magnificent 
plans for our destruction ! 

The demolition of Antwerp, and the transfer of ship 
building, and artificers, and commerce, to the ports of 
Holland, was one of the heaviest blows that could, in re- 
eent times, haye been inflicted on the inhabitants of the 
former ; and yet we observed no external symptoms of 
decay in any part of the town; the houses were all in- 
habited, and kept in high order ; the people bustling and 
cheerful; the Bourse daily crowded and noisy ; the shops 
well stocked, and every appearance of an active trade 
carrying on. This city must, indeed, from its advan- 
tageous position, always command a very considerable 
inland trade, independent of what is carried to it by the 
Scheldt ; and, as far as appearances went, we certainly 
did not observe any visible signs of poverty among the 
inhabitants. The markets were most abundantly sup- 
plied with all the necessaries of life, and at a cheap rate 
cheap as compared with the rate of wages, and not 
merely as compared with the prices of similar articles in 
England. The common people are remarkably well 
clothed ; and from their quiet and placid behaviour, a 
stranger would judge them to be contented and happy. 

It cannot fail to occur to the mind of an Englishman, 
while visiting Antwerp, that if we were to reverse the 
case, and suppose it to have been a port of England which 
had suffered the injury, as well as the indignity, of hav- 
ing one of its principal dockyards blown up, and its fleet 
partitioned and carried away chiefly by the aid of that 
very same people who come in shoals to visit the country | 


and take up a residence among them, how very different 
a feeling would have prevailed among, and how very dif- 
ferent a reception the destroyers would have experienced 
from our countrymen! for, although we were the chief 
instigators of the blow that crushed the very sources of 
their prosperity, we did not learn, and certainly did not 
experience, that the citizens of Antwerp ever manifested 
the least ill will or incivility towards the numerous Eng- 
lishmen that have since visited their port ; they ascribe, 
as in justice they ought, the whole of their misfortunes 
to the French. 

There are several very fine old buildings in Antwerp, 

of a peculiar style of architecture, and the houses in ge- 
neral exhibit every possible fancy in the shapes and orna- 
ments of their gable ends, many of which are extremely 
picturesque ; but, with the exception of the churches and 
convents, and the Hotel de Ville, there are few public 
buildings that deserve muck attention. This last men- 
tioned ancient structure is situated in the Grand Place, 
which, however, scarcely deserves the name of a square, 
and is altogether inferior to another adjoining, called the 
Place Vert, which, from a churchyard, has been converted 
into a handsome square, planted with trees and fenced in 
by posts of blue stone and iron railing. 
There is something imposing in the architecture, and 
remarkable in the general appearance, of the Hotel de 
Ville ; the central part of the front is cased entirely with 
variegated marble, and ornamented with statues. ‘The 
whole fagade is little short of 300 feet. 1t was once burnt 
down, and restored, as an inscription tells us, in 158]. 
We were told that the public library, within this building, 
was open every day from nine o'clock till four ; but the 
extent and value of its contents were not ascertained by 
us—being unable to prevail on a cold phlegmatic Dutch- 
man, the only guardian of the place, to admit us; so that 
we did not see what little there is to be seen within this 
externally imposing edifice. 

We were more fortunate, however, in our visit to the 
Museum of Paintings, in the suppressed convent of Re- 
collets, to which, though shut up from the public, during 
the exhibition of pictures by modern artists, we, being 
strangers, found no difficulty of admission. 

In this collection have been brought together many of 
the best pictures which were at one time in the several 
churches and convents of the city ; and among them are 
a few specimens, that may be classed with the most per- 
fect of the numerous pictures painted by Rubens, ‘The 
Museum consists of two great rooms. On the right side 
of the first gallery is the celebrated painting of this artist, 
“Christ crucified between the two thieves,” universally 
acknowledged as one of the most magnificent specimens 
of art, both in design and execution, and generally es- 
teemed among the first, if not the very first performance 
of Rubens. 

The figure of Christ, “ already dead,” is that of a per- 
son who has departed in calm and tranquil repose, free 
from all appearance of convulsive movement, and con- 
trasts finely with the hideous distortions of the features 
of the robber who reproached him, and who is evidently 
writhing with agony ; and as the executioner, with a bar 
of iron, is breaking his limbs, we see the convulsive 
twitchings of every part of his body, while the blood 
trickles down from the foot he has torn from the cross, to 
which it was nailed, But no pencil, except that of Ru- 
bens, could have painted the heavenly countenance of the 
Magdalen, as she looks at the horseman pointing his 
spear against our Saviour’sside. “ It is,” says Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, “ by far the most beautiful profile I ever saw 
of Rubens, or, | think, of any other painter ; the excel- 
lence of its colouring is beyond expression.” It would 
occupy too much space to describe the whole of this col- 
lection, 

In the Museum are also several good pictures of Van 
Dyk ; but after the eye has feasted on the brilliant colour- 
ing of Rubens, they appear, to a mere amateur, and not 
one of the cognoscenti, cold and spiritless. There are 
two or three crucifixions by this master, a P7eta, as it is 
called, being the dead Christ on the knee of the Virgin, 
and a few portraits. That, however, in which Christ is 
expiring on the Cross, and Catherine of Sienna embracing 
it, while Saint Dominic is standing in an attitude of con- 
templation, is esteemed, as it ought to be, a sublime 
composition, heightened as it is by the dark and agitated 
appearance of the elements in the back ground. This 
picture formerly belonged to the nuns of the order of St. 
Dominic, There is also a fine portrait by Van Dyk of 
Cesar Alexander Scaglia. 

Of artists of less note there are several good pictures, 
—some by Seghers, Jordaens, Old Frank, Martin de Vos, 
Breughel, Pourbus, Coxie, and other Flemish masters. 


feasting on the rich productions of the old masters in the 
two galleries of the Museum, to bestow much attention 
on the pictures of living artists which were now exhibiting 
in two other galleries ; in addition to which was a room 
appropriated to statuary figures, at the end of that on the 
lett of the entrance. 

There appeared, however, to be many very respectable 

performances ; and what was sufficiently encouraging to 
the progress of art, the rooms were crowded with specta- 
tors. 1t is not improbable, from the numerous collections 
that have been made, and are still making, by individuals, 
that Antwerp is once more likely to become the seat of 
the arts for the encouragement of the painters of the 
Netherlands. ‘The contest will be between this place and 
Brussels; but the advantage is on the side of Antwerp, 
from its possessing the greatest number, and the finest 
specimens of the first artist that adorned his native coun- 
try, the celebrated Rubens. 
The Cathedral of Notre Dame, even if it were not in 
possession of the chef-d’euvre of this great master, can- 
not fail to invite the curiosity of protestant travellers. 
Our next visit was to this fine building, whcse magnifi- 
cent towers are justly reckoned among the first which 
exist in the world ; or, more correctly speaking, the tower 
which is surmounted by a spire; tor though there are 
two precisely alike, yet only one of them is completed, 
by having a lofty spire rising from its summit, and 
making the whole height to be about four hundred and 
fifty feet, to which may be added fifteen feet more for the 
height of the shaft on which the cross is placed. It is 
said, indeed, by some of the guide-books to be five hun- 
dred feet. The massive tower may reduce the appear- 
ance of its height, and deceive the eye; but it certainly 
does not appear to exceed four hundred feet to the pinna- 
cle of the cross. The spire is light and,elegant, and of 
the same class as that of Strasbourg and the Town-hall 
of Brussels. ‘his noble edifice is said to have taken 
nearly a century in completing, being commenced under 
the direction of an architect of the name of Appelmans 
in 1422, and finished in 1518. One of the towers is fur- 
nished with a fine set of chimes or carillons, the largest 
bell of which is said to weigh sixteen thousand pounds. 

The interjor of Notre Dame fully corresponds in gran- 
deur with the exterior. From the great-door which is 
between the two towers, or in other words, from the lower 
extremity of the nave to the opposite end, behind the 
great altar, the dimensions are given as follows :—The 
length five hundred feet; the breadth two hundred and 
thirty ; and the height three hundred and sixty feet. Of 
the accuracy of the last dimension there may be some 
doubt ; and the length appears to be somewhat exagge- 
rated. 

The columns which support the arcades are not to be 
classed, in point of beauty, with those of York Cathedral, 
nor those even of Westminster Abbey ; but what may he 
wanting in elegance, or grandeur of design, is amply 
compensated by the high order and the perfect state of 
neatness in which every part of the church is kept, and 
in the beauty of the decorations. The grand altar is a 
chaste piece of architecture, designed by Rubens; and 
facing it, at the lower end of the nave, is a portico of 
eight columns, which support the loft in which the organ 
is placed, equally chaste and beautiful. 

e pulpit is a fine piece of carved wood, laboriously 
and admirably executed by Verbruggen. Itis supported 
by four figures as large as life, hand-in-hand; and the 
railing of the steps and other parts are surmounted by 
birds of various kinds, some of which exist in nature, and 
others are imaginary ; but the whole of the workmanship 
is exquisitely beautiful. All the confessionals are fronted 
with upright figures of different characters, and in differ. 
ent attitudes, all of them highly expressive of the mean- 
ing which the sculptor intended to convey. 

In the several chapels are various pieces of sculpture 
in marble, and paintings by Van Baelen, Diepenbeck, 
Backer, Otto Venius, and others; and in one on the right, 
as we descended from the choir, is a beautiful piece of 
sculpture in marble, representing Christ crucified. But 
the most precious and valuable treasures which Notre 
Dame contains, are two pictures of Rubens, one of which 
is considered as the chef-d’euvre of this great master. 
{t is the celebrated “ Descent from the Cross,” which, of 
all the numerous works of Rubens, maintains the pre. 
eminence. 

Sir Joshua Reynolds has recorded his disappointment 
on first seeing it—not, however, at the picture itself, so 
much as the manner in which it has been misused by 
eleaning, botching, and varnishing. This is no doubt 
true; but placed where it is, in a very indifferent and 
cross light, it will require a skilful and a practised eye to 





We had not time,-nor, indeed, much inclination, after 





detect it. He considers the Christ “ as one of the finest 
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figures that ever was invented ;” adding, that “the hang- 
ing of the head on his shoulder, and the falling of the 
body on one side, give such an appearance of the heavi- 
ness of death, that nothing can exceed it.” He admits, 
likewise, that two of the three Marys have more beauty 
than Rubens generally bestowed on female figures. It 
would be ridiculous as well as presumptuous to dispute 
the taste and judgment of Sir Joshua Reynolds ; but we 
certainly all agree to go much further than this qualified 
praise he has bestowed on this wonderful production, 
and to pronounce that female figure on whose shoulder 
the foot of Christ appears to be resting, to be possessed 
of one of the sweetest and most heavenly countenances 
that ever was produced by the pencil of man; and the 
young woman by her side, who is looking up to Christ 
with intense anxiety, as not much inferior. 


It was said by some English critic, that the women of 


Rubens were like Flanders mares. It is true, that in 
some of his large pictures, such as the “ Rape of the Sa- 
bines,” and some others, the female figures are not of the 
most elegant or delicate shape, or the most lovely fea- 
tures; but in the figures in the picture in question, and 
indeed, in all his productions in the Museum of Antwerp, 
he has amply redeemed this fault. 

The great mass of light in this picture proceeds from 
the white shect, which, Sir Joshua says, was a bold at- 
tempt, and which few but Rubens would have ventured 
on, for fear of hurting the colour of the flesh ; but he does 
not notice, what many will think detracts somewhat from 
the dignity and solemnity of the subject, the vulgar though 
natural mode in which the figure, leaning over the cross, 
takes the sheet in his teeth, in order to have both his 
hands at liberty to assist in lowering down the body. 

On the left of the nave of the cathedral, in procecding 
towards the choir, and as a companion to the “ Descent,” 
is another celebrated picture by Rubens, of the “ Eleva- 
tion of the Cross.” This we-did not see, a ladder being 
placed against the doors that concealed it, for the purpose 
of cleaning the frames, and varnishing the outside pic- 
tures, against the grand fete that was to be held at Ant- 
werp the following month, preparatory to which all the 
churches of this city were undergoing the process of 
painting and cleaning ; but the picture in question is re- 
presented by Sir Joshua Reynolds as one of this artist’s 
* best and most animated compositions.” On the out- 
side of the wings are painted, “St. Catherine with a 
sword, and St. Eloi attended by a female Saint and An- 

els.” 

The church of St. James, even if it were not for the 
splendid picture of Rubens, would be of superior in- 
terest in every respect to the Cathedral. It is filled in 
every part with well-executed sculpture and paintings 
of great merit, though not of the highest class. 

The exterior of St. James’s Church is by no means 
undeserving of notice. The tower is finely marked by 
bold projections ; and, though not belonging to any par- 
ticular class of architecture, will deservedly attract the 
traveller’s admiration. 

The only other church, worthy of notice, is that of 
St. Paul, formerly belonging to the Dominicans. In 
some respects, the ornamental part of this church is not 
inferior to the preceding. Against the columns of the 
nave are placed the statues of the twelve apostles six 
on each side, rather of a colossal size, but very well! 
executed. The magnificent altar-piece in the choir, 
with its marble columns and various sculpture, is the 
work of Verbruggen, as is also the marble statue of St. 
Paul which faces it. 

We happened to visit St. Paul’s at the time of high 
mass, and the effect was very remarkable. The choir is 
separated from the nave and the side aisles by a screen, 
and the high altar is visible only through a great arch 
between it and the nave. A high flight of steps leads 
up to the altar. 

The effect was quite theatrical. The platform before 
the altar at the top of the steps; the magnificent can- 
delabra, with lights burning in them; the splendid 
dresses of the officiating priests ; their activity and rapid 
movement up and down the steps; the ringing of the 
bell, and the elevation of the host, seen, as it appeared. 
at an immense distance through the centre arch, and 
huge oleander shrubs in. full flower ranged on each 
side,—had really the effect of a scenic representation, 
which was not diminished by the pealing organ, the 
band of music, and the vocal accompaniment, which 
tended to keep up to admiration the jeu de théatre. 

The mass being ended, the congregation, consisting 
chiefly of women, and, by far the greater number, wo- 
men of a certain age, were entertained with a concert 
of vocal and instrumental music in aid of the organ, 


which is considered by the people of Antwerp the very 
first instrument of the. kind in all Brabant, and is, at all 
events, unquestionably a very fine and powerful organ ; 
yet a regular band of wind and stringed instruments was 
stationed in the organ-loft to assist in the performance. 

They played, as we were told, an overture of Mozart, 
after which some light pieces, which did not appear to 
be exactly suited to the solemnity of the place ; but the 
object evidently was to please the audience, while the 
elderly ladies, in particular, were crowding round one 
of the inferior priests to kiss some relic, which he held 
in one hand, and wiped with a cloth carried in the other 
every kiss that this precious article, whatever it might 
be, received, before it was presented to the next. But 
this process went on in rapid succession, while, in the 
mean time, the tin boxes were passing round to collect 
the grossen, cents, or stuyvers, from the poor people who 
had thus been favoured with a holy kiss. On hearing 
the lively music, and the effect it produced, one could 
not help thinking that Whitfield was not far wrong 
when he answered some of his flock, who objected to 
the introduction of lively tunes into his chapel, that he 
did not see why the devil should be allowed to run 
away with aJl the good ones. 

Without intending to speak slightingly of any reli- 
gion, which has for its object the adoration of the 
Deity, or being fastidious as to the forms and cere- 
monics which may be thought necessary to impress 
the public mind with the duty and necessity of assem- 
bling together, for the purpose of joining in public 
worship ; and fully agreeing with the poet that, 

“ For modes of fuith let zeatous bigots fight; 
His can’t be wrong whose life is in the right,"’ 
we still thought that the exhibition at St. Paul’s ap- 
peared to outstep the bounds of decorum, by converting 
into a display of levity, not to say mockery, what was 
intended to be an act of solemnity. 

Evelyn speaks with rapture of “ delicious shades and 
walks of stately trees, which render the fortified works 
of Antwerp one of the sweetest places in Europe.” 
Since his time, too, we have heard of shady walks, and 
the groves and pleasure-houses within and without the 
walls; but they have all vanished; and it will require 
some years longer before the traveller can speak with 
delight on things of this kind. The inflexible Carnot, 
who was intrusted with the defence of the place, laid 
all around it bare; and the young trees, that have since 
been planted, are something about the size of those 
whica are intended to form the grand mall in the Re- 
gent’s Park, London. 

‘The trees, however, have been replanted, and even 
the rising generation may perhaps enjoy the benefit of 
their shade. The Quay, at present, seems to be the 
best promenade; and when these trees have attained 
ten or twelve yours’ growth, it will then form a hand- 
some walk by the side of the Scheldt. 


———— 


CHAPTER II. 
FROM ANTWERP TO ROTTERDAM. 


The most convenient, as well as the most expeditious 
mode of proceeding from Antwerp to Roticrdam is by 
‘the, steam boat, which, -during the summer months, 
starts daily, at a certain hour, from either port, regulated 
by the state of the tide. The somewhat circuitous 
route among the islands, cannot make the distance 
much less than eighty miles, which, in our case, were 
performed in ten hours; havitig left Antwerp at nine in 
the morning, and landed on the Quay of Rotterdam at 
seven in the evening. 

Our fellow passengers were not far short of a hun- 
dred, English, Dutch, Germans, Norwegians, and Ameri. 
cans; the ladies nearly as numerous as the gentlemen. 
A good substantial. dinner was provided at a price 
reasonable enough; we had delightful weather, the 
water smooth, every body in good humour; and the 
navigation among the islands was not only pleasant, 
but full of interest; the ingenious and laborious works 
of the industrious Hollanders meeting the eye, in every 
possible contrivance, to save their lands and habitations 
trom the inroads of the sea. 

Among the various people of European nations as- 
sembled in the steamer, every person, with the excep- 
tion of two French ladies, spoke intelligible English. 
The steward had been a prisoner of war in England, 
and entered into the British army; was sent to the 
Cape of Good Hope, where he was wounded in a 
skirmish with the Kaffers; and, though young and 
healthy, had the good fortune to enjoy a pension fur 


life from Chelsea Hospital. He was one of the man 
thousand foreigners, who, perfectly able to maintain 
themselves, are mainly supported by the bounty of 
Great Britain ; and it would seem but reasonable, when 
certain gentlemen in the house of commons are grudg. 
ing the pittance of half-pay to officers of the British 
army, those of the German Legion, many of whom are 
serving in the armies of their respective states, should 
be the first to underge: a reduction, more especially 
when it is considered that ten shillings on the continent 
is equivalent to twenty in England. 

The course pursued from Antwerp is down the 
Scheldt, in the first instance, as far as Batz; then 


extensive sand, along the eastern side of South Beve. 
land, which is the Verdronken, or sunken land; the 
channel of deepest water, which is shallow enough, is 
here marked off by tall branches of trees, continuing 
for a long way, and until the fortress of Bergen-op-zoom 
is passed at a considerable distance to the right. We 
next enter the lonX and narrow channel of Tholen; 
through the Volk Rak into the Flakké and Holland's 
Diep. After this the steamer enters another narrow 
channel, more resembling an artificial canal than an arm 
of the sea, and it continues nearly of. an equal width as 
far as Dordrecht or Dort, being seldom more than from 
fifty to sixty yards wide. It has no visible artificial 
embankments, but both its sidos, apparently on a level 
with the water, are thickly clothed with tall reeds, 
Yet in this narrow channel were lying at anchor a 
long range of square-rigged vessels, Dutch, Americans, 
and Norwegians, at least from two to four hundred 
tons burthen, but not a single English ship among them; 
a fact that was noticed with a sort of triumph, as 
indeed well it might, by a young American officer, who 
was one of the passengers, and who suffered none of 
his country ships to be passed without calling the at- 
tention of the passengers to the stripes and stars, 
These vessels were laden chiefly with staves, lumber, 
tobacco, and other articles of American growth and 
produce, 

Very little population had hitherto been scen along 
the shores of the islands: but on approaching Dort, the 
scene began to change; cottages and workshops of 
various kinds skirted this narrow navigation close to 
the water’s edge; and here and there a neatly painted 
house was seen planted in the midst of a garden. At 
some little distance, from Dort the uniformity was re- 
lieved, and the unvaried scene much enlivened, by the 
appearance of some fifly or sixty windmills,—some 
reckoned up near a hundred,—busily whirling round, 
some employed in grinding corn, others in crushing 
various kinds of seeds, chiefly rape, for their oil, some 
in the preparation of snuff, but by far the greater 
number in sawing wood. The reedy banks of the 
channel had now given way to little patches of garden 
ground in front of these mills, the lower part of which 
were generally very neat inhabited dwellings; their 
roofs, and also the sides of the mills above the habitable 
part, were mostly thatched with reeds, in a very neat 
manner, and so contrived that nothing but the points 
were visible, which gave the appearance of their being 
covered with a brown rough coat of sand or pebbles, but 
ata little distance this covering res:mbled the skin of a 
mole. . 

Now also we had on both sides of this navigable 
channel, which from Dort to Rotterdam may be con- 
sidered as the united branches of the Rhine and the 
Meuse, numerous small establishments of ship and boat 


house and pleasure grounds. The confluence of the 
two streams at Dort had considerably enlarged the 
navigable channel, which here takes the name of the 
Maas, and retains it till it reaches the sea, having first 
passed Rotterdam, Delfshaven, and the Brille. A little 
above Rotterdam we observed, among other shipping 
that were at anchor, one of the most extraordinary, and 
it will probably turn out one of the most useless, and it 
may be added, dangerous, vessels that ever was sent 
upon the ocean. -A friend of ours had the curiosity to 
go on board, and ascertain the particulars of her size 
and construction. She was a steam boat, named the 
Atlas, and intended for Batavia. Her length measured 
two hundred and fifty feet, breadth thirty-eight feet, 
and her calculated burthen nine hundred and fifty tons. 
She had three engines, each of one hundred horse power; 
four masts, of which her foremast was so calculated as 
to carry a fore and aft sail, square top-sail, topgallant- 
sail, and studding-sails. The topsail-yard was seventy- 
four feet long; the other three masts were rigged alike, 
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——— 
“th foro and aft sails, and gaff topsails; her deck was 
jescribed as rising considerably from the bow and stern 
jowatds the centre, which gave her the appearance of 
being hogged ; and this, the engineer said, was purposely 
done to enable her to bear the weight of the engines 
without breaking; but he expected they would bring 
her deck toa level. It would probably not stop there, 
but rather sink it to an inverted arch, and the ship 
itself to tie bottom of the sea, if any person can he 
fund careless enough of his life to carry her out upon 
that element. She is wall-sided, and appeared to have 
no bearing on the water. The Dutch, having no name 
intheir own language for steam, but ruik or damp, have 
porrowed one from us, and called this kind of vessel a 
Stoom-boat ; the Germans have named ita Dam/-schif. 

On landing on the quay of Rotterdam, we found the 
Hotel des Pays-bas, a large and most excelient house, 
completely full, which compelled us to take up our 
abode at the New Bath Hotel, a much inferiur one on 
thesame quay. ‘The house was small and indifferently 
furnished; but the most essential part, the beds, were 

d,and the linen, both for them and the table, white 
ys snow. This article the traveller will find clean and 
peat throughout Holland, Prussia, and the Netherlands. 
And it may here be added, that in no single instance 
were we disgusted or annoyed, ‘notwithstanding the 
heat of the nights, with bug, flea, gnat, cr musquito, in 
any part of our route, with the single exception of a 
fwsmall gnats that had cntered the open window at 
Antwerp. ‘This is the more surprising, especially in 
Holland, where so much stagnant water prevails. 

The landlord affected a taste for pictures, and showed 
wsone covered with a curtain in the dining room, for 
which, he told us, an Englishman had offered hiin ten 
thousand guilders, about 8301. The subject was St. 
John in the Wilderness, by Munil!o, and he said it was 
out of the Orleans’ collection. 

All the luggage of the ninety or a hundred passengers 
was bundled on shore as fast as it could be got out, and 
laid on the quay at the same time. The night closing 
in, it was not without reason that some of the party 
were gpprehensive of the fine opportunity that was at- 
ed the Dutch porters to take advantage of, and exer- 
cise their thieving propensities, at which, they had learn- 
ed from Marianne Starke’s “ Guide,” they were uncom- 
monly expert, and likewise much given to imposition. 
It would be but fair on the part of Marianne Starke (if 
such a person there be), or of her publisher (if it should 
bea nom de guerre), to print in a note, as an act of im- 
putiality, and for the benefit of Dutchmen who may 
travel in England, the following notification, which ap- 
pars in an English newspaper, that happened to be in 
the steamer :—“ Margate is very full of company, and 
plenty of pickpockets; thieving is so much the fashion 
here now, that constables are obliged to be stationed on 
the pier during the time of landing the passengers ; and 
itis quite impossible to frequent public places, without 
aprotecting guard.” With regard to ourselves, it is but 
justice to say that every article, great and small, belong- 
ing to seven persons, was carefully lodged in the hotel, 
though nearly dark; and that the porters, so far from 
practising or attempting imposition, left the remunera- 
tion for their trouble entirely to ourselves, only observ- 
ing, with a smile, that it was now kermes, or fair time ; 
as much as to say, “ I hope your honours will give us a 
trifle to drink.” When we call to mind the daily reports 
from the several police offices of thieving, robbing, 
pocket picking, house breaking, and swindling, we have 
not much to boast of Euglish honesty over that of fo- 
Teigners, 


ROTTERDAM. 


A smooth flowing river, as large as the Thames at 
Westminster, and thrice its depth, bordered on the one 
side opposite to the town with a high green sloping bank 
planted with trees, and on the town side with a noble, 
uninterrupted quay, of at least three fourths of a mile 
in extent ; and on this quay a long line of fine old elm 
trees, of some centuries’ growth, yet still in full vigour, 
—such are the objects that, on approaching Rotterdam 
by water, first strike the stranger’s eye, and, with the 
several tiers of ships along the whole cxtent of the 
quay, are admirably calculated to convey to his mind 
an impression of the wealth and importance of this com- 
mercial city, 

The name given to this fine quay does not at all corres- 


_ Pond with its present description. It is called Boomtjes, 
or “ the little trees,” which, like the “ new strects” of 


our towns, are frequently among the oldest that are 
found therein. ‘The “ Boomtjes” are now fully equal in 


size to the largest trees in St. James’s Park, having been 
planted in the year 1615. 

It is not very difficult to give a gencral idca of Rotter- 
dam ; but the effect which is altugether produced on a 
stranger, who, for the first time, has visited a Dutch city, 
is not so easily to be conveyed. ‘The ground plan of the 
city is that of a triangle, the base being the quay we 
have mentioned, stretching along the river, in its whole 
length about a mile and a quarter, according to the plan, 
the central portion of which is the “ Boomtjecs,” occupy- 
ing, as before said, about three quarters of a mile; and a 
perpendicular, drawn from it to the opposite extremity, 
may be somewhat less than a mile. Through the middle 
of: most of the streets runs a straight canal, bordered by 
large, lofty, and healthy trees,—oaks, elms, and lime 
trees, chiefly the latter; and all these canals are, or at 
least were, crowded with shipping of every conccivable 
size and form. They are crossed by numerous draw- 
bridges, which, mixed with the shipping, the trecs, and 
the houses, have a very picturesque eifect. Between the 
trees and each of the canals is the quay, which is of a 
width sufficient for shipping, landing, and receiving all 
articles of merchandise ; and within the row of trees is 
the paved street for carts, carriages, and horses; and be- 
tween this again, and extending close to the fronts of the 
houses, is a paved footpath of bricks, or clinkers as they 
are called, set edgeways, which, like our trettoirs, are for 
the sole use of foot passengers, but, unlike ours, are not 
raised above the level of the street. It will readily be 
imagined, that in these canal streets, with all the shipping, 
there will be an incessant bustle. 

The houses are generally on a large scale, and lofty ; 
in many of the streets they are really elegant. But be- 
longing, as they do, chicfly to merchants and tradesmen, 
their work-houses or magazines are sometimes on the 
ground floor, and frequently extend far behind, while the 
family is contented to inhabit the upper stories. With all 
this, however, nothing can exceed in cleanliness every 
part of the exterior of those houses. Here we observed, 
as in Antwerp, that the women were constantly employed 
in washing the walls, the doors, the window shutters, and 
windows, by means of small pump engines, or with pails, 
mops, and scrubbing brushes; and, when engaged in this 
operation, they are seldom deterred from pursuing their 
task of brushing, scrubbing, or dashing water, by the 
heaviest showers of rain that may happen to fall. In fact, 
a Dutchman’s house externally is as neat as paint and 
water can make it; nor are they less neat and clean in 
the interior. ‘The floors, in gencral, are so rubbed and 
polished as scarcely to allow one to walk upon them with 
safety. 

There are three principal canals, or rather, from their 
superior size and opening into the river, are called havens 
or harbours. One of these, on the western extremity of 
the city, is named the Leuve haven, and two others to- 
wards the eastern extremity, the old and new havens. 
They are, strictly speaking, three branches or creeks of 
the Maas, communicating with cach other and with the 
various canals which intersect the town; thus not only 
affording a constant supply of water to the canals, but, 
by the ebbing and flowing of the tide, keeping up a cir- 
culation; and, like the arteries of the human body, con- 
veying to all the smaller branches a fresh supply of water, 





and preserving it from becoming stagnant and putrid. In 
addition to this supply from the Maas, is that of the river 
Rotte, which descends through the very heart ‘of the 
town, contributing its portion to the rcplonishing of the 
canals. 

The old haven, near the extremity where it joins the 
Maas, is too wide for a drawbridge, and is crossed, there- 
fore, by a flat bottomed boat, which plies as a ferry. 

The other havens and the canals have many draw- 
bridges over them; and some have permanent stone piers, 
with openings only in the middle to Iet the vessels pass 
through with their masts standing. ° 

It may be observed that, in general, each particular 
species of merchandise has its appropricte canal. and 
quay; and following up this principle, cach of the eight 
or ten market places has its own peculiar articles for sale, 
as the butter- market, the cheese markct, the fish mar- 
ket, &c. 

It is said that Rotterdam at present contains about 
fifty thousand inhabitants, which is about one third part 
less than in the days of its prosperity; and it may be 
doubted whether, with all the appearance of briskness 
and bustle, it is making much progress towards the re- 
covery of ifs former prosperous state: for though there 
certainly were evident indications of an active commerce 
about the quays, and the canals and basins were crowded 
with shipping, most of them Dutch bottoms, and evi- 





dently, from their state of equipment, engaged, or. about 





to be engaged, in trade; yet it was a remark we made, 
in perambulating the town, that none of us had noticed a 
single additional house recently built, or that was build- 
Ing, or even an old one repairing, in any one of the streets; 
and there are certainly not many strects in Rotterdam 
that we did not, in our short stay, visit. The samc obser- 
vation will apply to the suburbs and their entirons, at 
least on the side which faces the direction of Amsterdam. 

In fact, Rotterdam, like all the sea port towns of Hol- 
land, will yet require time to regain its former state of 
activity and prosperity. Before that luckless hour in 
which the sober-minded and calculating Dufehman was 
seized with the frenzy of Vryhcid en Gelykheid,—liberty 
and equality—which ended in driving away the Oude 
Stadthouder, and receiving the fraternal embrace of the 
French;—that is to say, before the year 1793, the number 
of ships that annually cleared out from Rotterdam is stated 
to have been about one thousand nine hundred ; from that 
year to 1814, the number had dwindled down to something 
less than two hundred. ‘They have now again gradually 
advanced to about one thousand five hundred; and when 
they shall have reached that point in the seule, from which 
they descended, the citizens of Rotterdam will probably 
ence more build new houses, and renovate some of the 
once splendid establishments, particularly those connected 
with their East India trade and possessions, that have 
fallen into decay. 

In the midst of their decreasir:g prosperity, however, it 
does not appear that any of their charitable institutions 
have been neglected or abridged; and absorbed as the 
Dutch are generally supposed to be, in the ways and 
means of accumulating “ filthy lucre,” they cannot justly 
be accused of any disinclination to relieve the distresses 
of humanity, or to promote the moral and intellectual ad- 
vancement of their countrymen. They have their Bible 
Societics and their Missionary Socictics ; they have a So 
ciety of Arts and Sciences, instituted for public benefit; 
they have a Philosophical Socicty, which takes the name, 
or rather adopts as its motto, the words “ Variety and 
harmony,”—* Verschicdenheit an Overrenstemming ;?— 
words that, to an English ear, are not well caleulated to 
convey the idea of harmony. But there is still another 
society for experimental philosophy, with a name that al- 
most frightens one to look at,—“ Genootschap var Proe- 
fonderrindelyke Wysgebierte.” Its objects are highly 
important to society, but to this singular country in par- 
ticular—the improvement of agriculture, navigation, hy- 
draulics, and highways. 

The public buildings of Rotterdam are not particularly 
striking. The ports or gates are among the most remark- 
able. ‘The Exchange is a modern building, with a dome 
in the centre, and a turret at each end. The East India 
Housc is a lar-e plain building in the “ Boomtjes.” The 
Court of Justice.is a neat building enough; and the 
Schieland-huis is, perhaps, the handsomest specimen of 
architecture in Rotterdam. On its front are several pi- 


‘\lasters crowned with Corinthian capitals, and the pedi- 


ment in the centre is filled with allegorical sculpture. It 
was the house in which the commissioners for the regu- 
lation and management of dykes and canals held their 
meetings; and in it were lodged Napoleon end Maria 
Louisa when, in 1811, they made the tour of Holland. 
The India House and Custom House have nothing re- 
markabie in their size or appearance. 

To almost every house in Rotterdam, and sometimes 
to every window of a house on the first floor, there is 
fixed a single or double looking-glass or reflector, by 
means of which a person in the room, sitting before the 
window, can see by reflection the whole length of the 
street, the passengers, the trees, the canal, and the ship- 
ping. When two of these reflectors are placed at right 
angles, and the right angle pointed towards the. window, 
thus, A, a person within directing the eye to that angle 
will see the whole street both to the right and to the left. 
In some of the towns of England one may now and then 
observe one of these reflecting glasses, which is generally 
supposed to be intended to put the inhabitant on his 
gusrd against unwelcome visiters, and on that account 
they have been whimsically called duanerscepes. In Rot- 
terdam they ure universally. adopted for the amusement 
of the ladies, more especially those of the upper classes, 
who appear but seldom in the streets. 

We were surprised at first that so few shops were ob- 
served in the principal streets—in several of them none 
whatever, till we were informed that in the Hoog street, 
or High street, there were nothing but shops. This street 
is so far singular, that it has no canal in it. It runs in a 
direct line east and west, through the town, and may be 
assimilated to the Strand in London, before its improved 
state, as to length and breadth, and the number of its 
shops; but the houses in gencral are far superior to those 
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of the old Strand; and when we passed through it, we | beyond the precincts of his own country; and he there- scriptions resort from different parts of the country, was ov 
found the street nearly as crowded and full of bustle as fore translated it into Latin and Greek terms of cognate held at this time in various parts of the city ; and the en 
that of London; but this was probably occasioned by its|signification, and called himself Desiderius Erasmus. wider streets were filled with booths for the sale of trin. whi 
being the annual fair or Kermes. We did not perceive that there was any thing remarkable | kets and children’s toys, cakes, and gingerbread, with al] The 
This street, so different from the rest, was built on a|in the execution, either of the head and features, or of the | manner of eating and drinking, tossing of pancakes, ang ject 
ridge raised considerably above the others, while narrow | drapery ;* we thought it above mediocrity, but far below | the same kind ot exhibitions and amusements as are time 
alleys on either side had a regular descent from it. what Chantry and Westmacott, Bailey and many others | in one of our own country tairs of the better kind, int 
The same kind of street, we were told, was to be met|at home have executed. This annual festival had just commenced as we gy, 7 
with in most of the towns of Holland; and, indeed, we} Not far from hence, in a narrow street without a canal, | rived, and was to continue a fortnight. All was cheer. fille 
found it te be so. Sometimes we were led to conclude |stands the cathedral, which leads to the small house in| fulness and bustle; but neither noise, nor tumult, no; buil 
that this elevated situation was owing to the accumulation | which this learned man lived, and in a niche between drunkenness incommoded the inhabitants in their houses, that 
of earth that had been thrown out in digging the canals|two windows in the upper tier, there is also placed a/or the passengers in the streets. It was decent mirth, the 
in the streets parallel to it. ‘This, however, could not|small statue of him, under which is this inscription,} quiet humour, and composed drollery. paid 
have been precisely the case here. The line of Hoog| Hec est parva domus, magnus qua natus Erasmus. But, We found some difficulty in getting admittance to brac 
street was originally the dyk or rampart that protected |alas! to what vile uses may men’s houses, as well as their|dock-yard. It was necessary, we were told at the gate, cop] 
the old town, to the northward of it, from the inunda-| bodies, be turned !—this humble dwelling of Erasmus is|to have an order or a recommendation from some te. futt 
tions of the Maas, which then washed the foot of this | converted into a gin shop. spectable inhabitant ; but as the dock-yard was situated by « 
rampart; and that the whole extent of the town between} ‘The stork, in its annual visits, for it is a bird of pas-|at the extremity of the town, and our time was pressin : Sep 
it and the Maas, which is, in fact, the largest and best|sage, is never molested in Hollund. It, therefore, does | we desired the porter to take our cards to the Schuyt by of | 
portion of Rotterdam, stands on ground gained from the |not scruple to build its nest on the tops of trees in the| Naght, or rear-admiral, who was acting as the commis. of re 
water, and consequently much lower than the rampart| midst of towns and villages, on the towers of churches, | sioner, and whose name was De Reus. He immediate} cove 
en which the Hoog street is built. and even on the chimncy tops. In our rambles through | gave an order that we should see every thing ; on which T 
There is not much in Rotterdam, after the first sight|the streets, some of our party happened to observe a flock the officer who attended us seemed to lay great stress, as is bi 
of it, to attract the traveller’s attention. The churehes|of these birds wheeling high in the air over our heads,|@ special mark of favour ; but we soon found that this and 
in Holland have little to recommend them; for here, as} when a Dutch gentleman told us that, on the following “seeing every thing” was in fact to see very little worth bein 
in all countries where the reformed religion took reot|day or the day after, they would certainly take their} seemg. It consisted chiefly of three objects, which ship 
and expelled catholicism, the churches were stripped of|leave of Holland, being congregated for their departure ; | seemed to be considered as the only “lions” that could be the 
all their statues, pictures, and other decorations that were | he said it had long been semarked that these creatures| interesting to a landsman, and the only ones shown to Ant 
profusely lavished on them by their former possessors.| knew precisely, and strictly kept, their appointed days of| strangers, though it is more than probable there wa goin 
The old Romish cathedral, at the upper part of Rotter-| arrival and departure in and from Holland, which were|nothing more to be seen than the nakedness of the land, year 
dam, is a fine lofty building, having a remarkably large |about the middle of February and the middle of August,| _ First, there was the armoury, in which the musket, in cl 
square tower, with bold projections, the picturesque effect | within a very few days more or less. This is, in fact,| pikes, swords, pistols, and all the offensive weapons, that 
of which is increased by its unfinished state, the top ap-| just what has been said of this bird in days of old, as we | €xcept the great guns, used in ships of war, are kept, in prop 
pearing to be in a ruinous and crumbling condition. In-|learn from the book of Job, “ The stork in the heavens| bright order, and tastefully enough arranged. They are 0 
ternally, with the exception of a few monuments, there|hath its appointed times.” It is not exactly known to| contained in two small rooms, and could not, at the mo, oxpe 
is little beyond the magnitude of the building itself to] what parts of the world they migrate from the northerni| be more than sufficient for the supply of five or six sail the 
attract notice. The choir is fenced off from the great] portion of Europe; but they are common to Egypt, Pa- of the line. ak hs Ino 
aisle by a screen of bronze railing. The high altar, with} lestine, Barbary, and the plains of Northern Africa;—| ‘The second object of exhibition was a new steambext of a 
its former ornaments, its sculptures and paintings of|why then; it may be asked, do they leave the food they |lying afloat in a canal, that was housed over, built ex. thei 
saints and angels, has wholly disappeared; and a plain|seem most to delight in—such as snakes, frogs, reptiles, | Pressly for the use of his majesty, and intended to convey amil 
pulpit usurps the place where the altar once stood, to be|and insects—just at the time when they most abound ?—| himself and family between the Hague and Brussels, or heav 
used only for the celebration of marriages, and the ex-|and proceed to these sandy and barren countries, where, |@y. other part of his dominions traversed by rivers or of 
amination and confirmation of catechumens. it is true, snakes and lizards, and a few venomous rep.| Canals; though it is probable they will soon give up the parc 
To compensate in some degree for the absence of orna-|tiles may be equally plentiful, but are, perhaps, the only |Mavigation of the latter by steam on experiencing the ana 
ment, an organ has recently been completed, which may | kind of food which Holland affords. Perhaps they may be| havoc and destruction which the waves, raised by the war, 
be classed among the first instruments of the kind for| possessed of delicate appetites similar to our own, and | paddle-wheels, will occasion to the earthen banks. The sorte 
power and tone that are any where to be met with. 'The| have discovered that, like some of our birds and fishes,|!ength of this vessel measured 135 feet; it had two expe 
gentleman who happened to be in the church when we| these aquatic animals of Holland are out of season in the | engines of 35 horse power each. The chimney or funnel, ina 
visited it, and who was one of its deacons or elders, as-| middle of August. The truth is, we know but little of and the rigging that supports It, the railing that runs along teria 
the sides, and every thing on deck that is metal, were of othe: 


the real history of migratory animals, or of the cause for 
their migration. 

Fortunately for the stork, it is held as a sacred bird, 
not only by the Dutch and Danes, but also in Asia and 
Africa; for different reasons, perhaps, in these different 
regions. In Holland, not so much for any service it may 
be supposed to render, in cleaning their dykes and ditches, 


sured us that it contained five thousand five hundred 
pipes: that the large diapason pipe was thirty-two feet 
high, and sixteen inches square. 

The height of the ceiling he said was two hundred 
feet; deduct from this the height of the portico or colon- 
nade on which the organ stands, and the height of the 


copper, kept bright by constant scouring and rubbing, 
which, in this damp climate, and not the best of all pos. 
sible atmospheres, must be a daily drudgery to several per. 
sons. The sides are painted green, and the upper works 
green and gold, highly ornamented with emblematic 
sculpture, covered with gilding. Even the rudder is gilt T 








ornament between its summit and the ceiling, which to. . e 
gether did not appear to exceed fifty feet, and there re-|—for the Dutch have no dislike whatever to frogs,—but down to the water’s edge. ‘The cabins are neatly fitted Rott 
mains one hundred and fifty fect for the height of the}on account of the alleged filial’ affection of the young | UP, and lined with mahogany. The king and queen have ,@ almo 
organ; it did not, however, appear so high. It requires|birds for their parents. This trait was so well known to|¢ach a bed-room. There are bed places for cight gen- by w 
three pair of bellows to supply it with wind. This gen-|the ancients, that the stork became an emblem of filial] tlemen attendants, and for two maids of honour. , and. 
tleman sent for the organist, who played with several piety ; its English name, indeed, is taken from the Greek, The third “lion” was a twenty-oared barge, of a beauti- some 
stops ; some of the tones were so deep and powerful as|and signifies natural affection. ful model, built also for the use of the king. This mag- barel 
to shake the floor. The human voice stop plays sweetly,} A Danish author says that when the storks first make nificent boat is sixty-four feet long, splendidly painted in or ot 
and in a chorus the tenor and treble are peculiarly soft| their appearance in early spring, nothing is more com- blue and gold. On the prow, which projects considerably more 
and melodious ; and we imagined the resemblance of the| mon than to see many of the old birds, tired and feeble beyond the cut-water, is the figure of Neptune, with his way, 
sounds to those of human voices to be very striking. with their long flight, supported occasionally on the trident, sitting in a splendid car, drawn by four tritons, line ¢ 
The Haarlem organ has generally been mentioned as} backs of the young ones; and the peasants have no doubt exceedingly well carved, and richly gilt; the whole of the s 
the largest in the world, but we were assured that this|that they are laid carefully in those very nests, in which the carved work on this barge, and the steamboat, is row | 
of St. Lawrence was very considerably larger and more|the year before these young ones had been nurtured.|indeed far superior to any of those guilt logger-heads, It ca: 
powerful. Thus says the poet,— which we sometimes see stuck under the bowsprit of our The 
Every stranger, who takes up his abode in Rotterdam, “ "The stork's an emblem of true piety ; ships of war. ’ . the o 
thinks it right to pay a visit to the statue of Erasmus, Because when age has seized and made his dam The builders of our dock-yards in fact admit that the the ¢ 
erected in the great market place, on the centre of an Unfit for flight, the grateful young one takes art of carving wood in ship building has of late years bank 
arched bridge, and looking down the canal. It is of fd —— = eran, praviane oer tod, been lost. With the Dutch it is kept as a separate branch, is in 
bronze and almost black ; but we were told that for some ig yng og fly." % , and in each of their yards is a carver’s shop. t canal 
time after it was first put up, it was the custom to make . We next visited some of their storehouses, which in know 
it undergo an annual scouring, till it was quite bright, The Dutch have the character of being a grave and| this yard are not extensive, but they were nearly empty. with 
and that the practice was only discontinued on those | sedate people, but they have also a great deal of dry hu.|'The timber was scanty, and mostly fashioned, in which toom 
who had the charge of it being satisfied that by such a|mour and drollery about them, that 1s sometimes exceed-| state, we were told, it is brought into the yard. their 
process they were destroying the beauty of the work-|ingly amusing; and no people in the world are more} A seventy-four gun ship, not further advanced than her vehic 
manship and altering the features. The figure appears|fond of social intercourse than they are. On every side} keel, had just been laid down, and her floor-timbers were two ¢ 
intent on a book which he holds open in both hands; it|of the city of Rotterdam are tea-gardens, and houses of] all ready, but we did not observe any of the other timbers owne 
impresses one with the idea of a sober, sedate person, entertainment, where the citizens meet to enjoy them- for her frame. The roof under which she was to be char, 
just in that act and attitude which best would become |selves with various kinds of games, drinking their wine, | built very mych resembled those in our dock-yards ; but sterli 
the character of that great man which it was intended |tea, or coffee, and smoking their pipes. They have also} we saw nothing of those galleries within it, which have more 
to represent. On two of the sides of the pedestal are | their Vauxhalls and Almacks in the suburbs, and what is| been commended as an improvement on our own. __ Or 
two long Latin inscriptions, and on the other two sides | still better, besides the societies already mentioned, they} Under a second roof was a fifty-gun frigate building, The | 
the same number in the Dutch language. His real name |have a very flourishing one for the encouragement of} and under a third, one of the same class repairing. T out F 
in that language was Gerrit Gerritz, a cacophonous ap-|literature and the fine arts. There is also a botanical|new frigate had a round stern, similar to those which calle 
pellation, which he appears to have felt was not exactly | garden, which we regretted not having time to visit. Sir Robert Seppings was accused of having pilfered from toget 
the Dutch, but which, though perhaps superior for all Af 


The kermes, or annual fair, to which people of all de- 








calculated to float smoothly down the stream of time, 
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ccenenn, te bs d almost to 

ur s, he has reconverte Os! square ones, 
Se ee however, the principle of upright timbers, 
which by giving strength constitutes its greatest merit. 
The Dutch frigate’s stern was certainly rowad with apro- 
‘ection in the centre, like one of those sentry boxes some- 
times seen in the angle of a bastion, and which serves 
in the ship as the substitute for a quarter gallery. 

The opening between the timbers of this frigate were 
filled in, so as to make the hull one solid mass, and the 
builder took care to observe, as if it was something new, 
that if a plank should start, there would be no danger of 
the ship sinking. We did not go into the hold, but our 
conductor said that she was strengthened with diagonal 
braces, and that all her bolts below the water line were of 
copper They also made use of straight timbers, and the 
futtocks of the ribs had square heads and heels fastened 
In short it appeared to us that the whole of 


es. 
dopea’s inventions had been adopted in the dock-yard 
of rdam; and so satisfied were they of the utility 


of roofs, that ail the small craft even were building under 
eT 
The timber, made use of in the dock-yard of this place, 
is brought by water from various parts of the Netherlands, 
and is squared, and mostly fashioned in the forests, but 
being used without a proper degree of seasoning, the 
ships are not of long duration. This was particularly 
the case with those built under Bonaparte’s reign, at 
Antwerp, one half of them being rotten without ever 
ing to sea, and nearly useless at the end of five or six 

In fact all the German timber is light and porous, 
in comparison with our best Suffolk oak, and liable to 
that speedy species of decay which has been called, im- 
ptoperly enough, the dry-rot. 

One would be led to conclude, that the Dutch must 
experience a considerable degree of inconvenience from 
the want of dry docks, though they seem not to feel it. 
In our dock-yards, they are so common, that the bottom 
of a gun-brig or a cutter cannot be looked at, without 
their assistance. When the Dutch have occasion to ex- 
amine the bottoms of their largest ships, the operation of 
heaving them down, while afloat, is resorted to, by means 
of careening pits, in which the necessary blocks and 
purchases for the purpose are placed. It is, however, but 
an awkward process, when performed on large ships of 
war, and not without considerable danger, but it is re- 
sorted to in preference to the certainty of curring a large 
expenditure for the construction of a dry dock, especially 
ina country where the foundations are bad, and no ma- 
terials to be had except what must be imported from 
other countries at a great expense. 


—— 
CHAPTER III. 
FROM ROTTERDAM TO AMSTERDAM. 


There are two methods of making the journey from 
Rotterdam to Amsterdam, as there are, indeed, between 
almost every two towns throughout Holland,—by land and 
by water. The latter is the most common, and most easy 
and convenient, as well as by much the cheapest, but is 
somewhat slower than posting ; the treckschuyt going 
barely at the rate of four miles an hour, while post horses, 
or.others hired for the journey, will make good a little 
more than five miles an hour. The distance in either 
way, in the present case, is nearly the saine, as the straight 
line of road generally accompanies, in a parallel direction, 
the straight canal, and in most parts of it has a straight 
tow of trees on each side ; every thing in Holland, where 
it can conveniently be done, being laid out with a line. 
The trifling difference, however, in point of speed is not 
the only objection which a stranger, desirous of seeing 
the country, wil make to the water conveyance._ The 
banks of the canal are sometimes so high that the view 
is intercepted by them, and confined to the line of the 
canal, We, therefore, hired a four wheeled carriage, 
known in Holland by the name of char-a-bane, which, 
with its three cross seats, we found to be sufficiently 
toomy to hold, without inconvenience, six persons and 
their luggage, besides a servant on the dickey. In this 
Vehicle the owner agreed to carry us to Amsterdam in 
two days; and for the hire of this, with two horses, the 
owner feeding them, and paying the driver, we were 
charged forty-eight guilders or florins (four pounds 
sterling,) the distance being about fifty miles, or a little 
more. 


On the 11th of August, about noon, we left Rotterdam. 

road, as we afterwards found to be common through- 

out Holland, was paved with a particular kind of brick, 

called a clinker, set closely on edge, very neatly fitted 
together, and as level as a bowling green. 

running for some distance along the side of the 


canal, the road branched off, and here commenced a con- 

tinued succession of neat, and sometimes very handsome 

villas on both sides, and at no great distance from it. 

Here and there an elegant chateau occurred, surrounded 

by an extensive domain well planted with patches of 
trees, but generally.in straight lines; and for the most 

part the mansion was approached through a grand 

avenue. The boundaries also of these. large estates are 

frequently terminated by avenues of trees, each row be- 

longing to separate proprietors ; but the division of pro- 

perty is mostly marked by a dyke and aditch, Most of 
these country houses, whether large or small, have a ditch 
of stagnant water dividing the little front garden from 
the road ; and close to this ditch, generally indeed rising 
out of it, and not unfrequently bestriding: it, is sure to be 
found a small building, square or octagonal, called a 
lust-huis, or pleasure house, with a window in each side, 
commanding a complete view of the road. These little 
buildings or pleasure houses are so very numerous as to 
form a characteristic feature of this part of the country. 
They occur, indeed, as we afterwards found, by the sides 
of the roads throughout South Holland. In the summer 
and autumn evenings they are the commen resort of 
families, where the men enjoy their pipes with beer or 
wine, and the females. sip their tea; and both derive 
amusement in observing and. conversing with the pas- 
sengers on the road. In any other country, these would 
be considered as just the seasons of the year, and the 
time of the day, when these ditch-bestriding pleasure 
houses would be shunned, the effluvia from the stagnant 
water being then strongest, and the frogs, which are 
every where seen skipping about, most lively and noisy. 
But the same vitiated taste, which has selected the ditch 
for the site of the pleasure house, may deem the croaking 
of the frog, when in full song, just. as melodious to their 
ears, as the note of the nightingale is to their more 
southern neighbours. 

As there is no want of water in any part of Holland, 
the flower-gardens attached to these villas have generally 
a fish-pond in some part of them, and when-they happen 
to face the road, the pleasure-house is frequently placed 
on a hillock in the middle of the garden, and is accessi- 
ble only by a bridge or a flight of steps. Each villa has 
its name, or some motto inscribed over the gateway, the 
choice of which is generally meant to bespeak content 
and comfort on the part of the owner, and they afford a 
source of amusement to the stranger as he passes along. 
Thus, among others, we read, “ Lust en rust,” Pleasure 
and ease; “ Wel to vrede,” Well contented; “ Myn ge- 
negentheid is voldoen,” My desire is satisfied; “ Myn 
lust en leven,” My pleasure and life ; “ Niet zoo guaalyk,” 
Not so bad; “ Gerustelyk en wel to vrede,” ‘Tranquil and 
content; “ Vriendschap en gezelschap,” Friendship and 
sociability ; “‘ Het vermaak is in’t hovenieren,” There is 
pleasure in gardening. And over the entrance to one of 
the tea-gardens, near Rotterdam, was inscribed, “ Het 
vleesch potten van Egypte.” Some of the larger gardens 
abounds with fruits and vegetables, and beds and borders 
of flowering shrubs and plants are laid out in all the gro- 
tesque shapes that can be imagined. It must be confess- 
ed, however, that an air of comfort presides over these 
villas. Most of the dwelling-houses are gaily painted in 
lively colours, all the offices and outhouses are kept in 
neat order, while the verdant meadows are covered with 
the finest cattle, mostly speckled brown and white. 

At the distance of about eight miles from Rotterdam 
is the ancient town of Delft, once famous for its woollen 
manufactures, and more especially its pottery ware, 
which employed many thousands of its inhabitants, and 
which was known under the name of Delft-ware all over 
Europe; but the superior and cheaper article, manufac- 
tured by Wedgwood, gave a death-blow to the potteries 
of Delft, which can scarcely now be said to exist. The 
traveller will observe, in passing through this town, a fine 
old Gothic church, and also one of a more recent date, 
with a lofty spire; but as they were said to contain only 
monuments of the family of the house of Orange, of Gro- 
tius and Van Tromp, and that there was little worth see- 
ing in the town, we did not stop; but in passing through 
a spacious market-place, we could observe a copious sup- 
ply of fine vegetables and the common fruits of the coun- 
try. The streets and houses appeared to be kept in neat 
and clean order, but the town wore a dull aspect, the 
more so, perhaps, after just leaving the bustle of Rotter- 
dam. The whole country around Delft, with the excep- 
tion of some contiguous gardens and potato beds, con- 


cattle were grazing in the meadows. No appearance of 
tillage, except-small patches of stubble here and there, 
and a few enclosures of clover. 





we had passed continued from Delft to the Hague, which 
is not above five or six-miles. ‘T'wo or three villages oc- 
cur on the road, one of which is Ryswick, of no other 
note than being the place where a treaty of peace was 
concluded in 1697. . 


THE HAGUE, 


The Hague is a well-built, handsome, and clean town, 
said to contain thirty-five thousand inhabitants. In pass- 
ing through the streets there is neither crowd nor bustle; 
but one sees an evident appearance of fashion among the 
inhabitants, which is not-to be observed in the commercial 
and manufacturing towns of Holland. This, indeed, was 
the case even under the old regime, when the Stadtholder 
used to pass many months of the year at the Hague; and 
it has become a still more fashionable residence since the 
Restoration, and the conversion of the republic into a 
monarchy, the presence of the royal family always draw- 
ing after it a multitude of employés, foreign and domestic. 

It is now the residence, in alternate years, of the king 
of the Netherlands; and the States-general hold their 
meetings during that residence in the halls appended to 
the old palace, near the Vyver-berg, or Fish-pond hill, at 
the upper or northern end of the town, which, of course, 
is the fashionable quarter. Here, too, is the Hotel de 
Ville, or Town-hall. In this neighbourhood the houses 
are generally elegant, and the adjoining country as beau- 
tiful as a flat and even country can be made. Close to 
this quarter is the deer park, a small meadow, with a 
wood behind it. Through this wood is the public road 
which leads to Leyden, and passes close to the “ House 
in the Wood,” which belonged to the princess Amelia de 
Solms, and is now the occasional residence of the king of 
the Netherlands, or some part of his family, It is a neat 
pavilion, but not deserving the name of a palace. It once 
contained some good pictures ; but little is now left within 
it worthy of attention except the ceiling of the saloon, 
part of which was painted by Rubens. 

It is pretended that in this wood are oak trees of five 
hundred years’ growth; but we saw none that, in Eng- 
land, would not attain the size of the largest at most in 
one hundred and twenty years. Some of these, however, 
and the becches and lindens, are of a respectable size and 
healthy foliage. Our time would not permit us to visit 
the public library nor the museum, which we regretted 
the less, having understood that the best pictures had 
been removed to Amsterdam, and that those that remain- 
ed were mostly the work of Dutch artists, and by no 
means of the first class; but the celebrated “ Ox” of Pot- 
ter still remains at the Hague. We thercfore pushed on 
for Leyden, the distance being about eight miles. 

Beyond the Hague the estates of the nobility and gen- 
try are on a larger scale than any we had yet met with; 
and of course the smaller villas and the lust-houses were 
less frequent. Many parts of the road reminded us of 
England, the grounds being broken by coppice-wood, in 
which, when cut down, the young standard trees were 
left growing; and there was in places some little in- 
equality of surface—something that might he said to ap- 
proach the size of a hill. The mansions generally stood 
at the head of one of the long avenues which run through 
the domains; and those avenues which led to no house, 
from their length and level surface, were interminable to 
the eye. 


LEYDEN. 


Leyden is a very fine town, situated on that branch of 
the Rhine, which alone carries with it its name to the 
sea, and which surrounds the town, supplying its numer- 
ous canals with water. The Rhinland through which it 
flows is esteemed the garden of Holland. There is no 
doubt of the Romans having had a station on the spot 
where Leyden stands; as several Rotaan antiquities 
have been found, and the remains of an old castle still 
exist on a mound in the middle of the town, supposed | 
to be of Roman structure, though the prevailing opinion : 
seems to be that this burg, as it is called, was built by ° 
Hengist, after his return from his conquest in Britain. 

Leyden made a glorious stand in opposing the Spaniands 
under Baldis, when he laid siege to it in 1574, on whieh! 
occasion six thousand of its inhabitants are said to have- 


perished by famine, disease, and the sword. The devotion: 
of the citizens, on the above occasion, procured from 
Prince William of Holland, who relieved the place, the 
highest praise, and, what was of more importance, funds 
for the establishment of an university, which is deservedly 
sisted of rich pasturage, and a great number of very fine |esteemed among the best disciplined and the best regu 
lated school for the classics, law, medicine, and divimity, . 
on the whole continent. 


They were just now employed in adding considérably 





The same kind of villas, parks, and gardens, as those | to the buildings of the University, the number of students, , 
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which generally amounted to about three hundred, hav- 
ing increased to five hundred within the last three years. 
Attached to the University is a museum of natural his- 
tory and comparative anatomy, beautifully and scientifi- 
cally arranged, and a library of fifty thousand volumes. 
To the museum has recently been added the splendid 
collection of birds belonging to Mr. Temmink of Amster- 
dam, the produce chiefly of Java and the other oriental 
possessions of the Dutch; and Professor Lesson is pro- 
bably the first ornithologist in Europe. 

The botanical garden does credit to all who belong to 
it, being kept in the highest possible order. The walks 
are beautiful, and without a pebble: they are covered 
with a mixture of peat earth and the spent dust of tan- 
ners’ oak bark. The garden is tastefully laid out in clumps 
of shrubbery in various forms, round which, on borders, 
are the various plants, named and numbered according 
to the system of Jussieu. The whole extent is seven 
acres, four of which have been added only a few years 
ago, and laid out in good taste by the late Professor Brug- 
man as a garden for the reception of medicinal plants, and 
for the use of the medical students. Among the hot- 
house plants we saw a date palm with fruit upon it, which 
the gardener said had been there two hundred years. 

It may be questioned whether the botanical garden of 
Leyden and the museum are not superior to the Jardin 
des Plantes and its museum in Paris. Taken altogether, 
we were of opinion that they had a decided preference, 
though they wanted the attraction of living animals, of 
the influence of which we have had experience in the 
multitudes that flock to the zoological gardens of London. 

Near the University a large open space, planted with 
trees, serves as a promenade for the inhabitants. It seems 
that this place was once covered with good houses, which 
were destroyed in 1807 by the explosion of a vessel laden 
with gunpowder, when more than one hundred and fifty 
persons, and, among others, the two professors, Luzac 
and Kluit, perished under their ruins. No stronger proof 
is wanting of the decay of the trade and manufactures of 
Leyden than that of converting the ground, where some 
of the best houses stood when the accident happened, and 
which is the most agreeable part of the town, into a mere 
promenade, instead of replacing them by others. In all 
our walks we did not observe a single new house build- 
ing; and, in fact, we were given to understand that the 
population had decreased a full fourth part of what it was 
in the days of its prosperity. 

It is a common observation that the High street of Ox- 
ford may be reckoned among the finest in Europe; but 
striking as it is, those who hold this opinion can know 

very little of Europe. Without going farther, we may 
observe that the Breede street or Broad street of Leyden, 
though far from being one of the finest in Europe, is 
superior, in some respects, to that of Oxford. In the first 
place, it is much wider, and at least three times the 
length ; and, contrary to the usual practice of laying out 
streets by the Dutch, it has the same gently-winding turn, 
but wants the gradual ascent, which contributes so much 
to the beauty of the High street of Oxford. The houses 
in that of Leyden are generally superior and more pic- 
turesque; and though the number of colleges of ancient 
architecture, with their turrets, towers, and spires, in 
Oxford, exceed the number of public buildings in the 
Broad street of Leyden, there is one at least that will bear 
comparison with the most picturesque college in High 
street. This is the old Hotel de Ville, built, as appears 
by an inscription in front, in the year 1574. It has a tall 
spire, somewhat remarkable in its architecture, and not 
inelegant. It is built with a dark blue stone, which has 
the appearance of black marble, and its prominent parts 
are tipped with gilding. The body of the building has 
nearly thirty windows on a line in front, three pediments 
or gables highly ornamented, a handsome balustrade, 
surmounted by a ridge of stone globes, and the whole 
front of this remarkable piece of architecture may be said 
to be 


* With glist’ning spires and pinnacles aorn‘d.” 


The ground-floor of this town-house is appropriated as a 
market for butchers’-meat, but no appearance of it is visi- 
ble from the street. This is also the case, as we after- 
wards found, under the old Hotel de Ville at Bruges. 
Nothing can exceed the cleanliness of Leyden in all its 
streets, whether those with or those without canals. The 
former, with their quays, are particularly neat; and as 
there is little trade, and, of course, few shipping that 
carry masts, the bridges are mostly of stone, of which 
they pretend to say there are not fewer than one hundred 
and fifty. 

We paid a- visit to the ancient church of St. Peter, 


town, but by far the best specimen in the style of Gothic 
architecture, perhaps, in all Holland; and the inhabitants 
persuade themselves it is also the first in point of decora- 
tions and magnificence. As in all the reformed churches, 
so in this, the Iconoclafts have left nothing of ornamental 
sculpture remaining that formerly belonged to it, and 
have substituted only a few monuments in its place. One 
of these, erected to the memory of the celebrated Boer- 
haave, is carefully pointed out to strangers. It is an urn, 
supported on a pedestal of black marble, having on the 
front a medallion bearing the bust of the deceased’ with 
this inscription :— 

‘* Simplex sigillum veri.’’ 


And below it is the following :— 
“ Salutifero Boerhavii genio sacrum.” 


There are several other monuments of distinguished 
professors of the University, but none that are calculated 
to attract much attention. The choir, as usual, is screened 
off by a railing of bronze, and stripped of all its former 
Romanist decorations. 

The environs of Leyden are extremely beautiful, and 
the whole country around is studded with villas, gardens, 
and pleasure-houses, standing, as usual, over ditches or 
in the middle of ponds. The most frequented, and, in- 
deed, the most delightful promenade, shaded by a double 
row of trees, is without the walls, and close by the side 
of that branch of the Rhine which waters and surrounds 
the town. This gently-moving stream—so gentle that its 
current is scarcely perceptible—may here be about from 
one hundred and fifty to two hundred feet in width; and 
the bank opposite to the walk, and between the river and 
the wall, partakes in some places of the picturesque, be- 
ing high and well clothed with shrubbery plants, and 
briars and tangling creepers. It would, perhaps, be dif- 
ficult to point out in any part of the world a more enchant- 
ing walk on a fine summer’s evening than that which 
borders the Rhine where it skirts the walls of Leyden. 
A very mistaken notion seems to have been entertain- 
ed that the insignificance of the Rhine, in this part of its 
course, is owing to its waters being lost in the sands. 
Nothing can be more incorrect than such an idea. That 
this Leyden branch is of comparative insignificance is 
very true; but instead of being absorbed, the waters of 
this noble river, on the contrary, pursue their course in 
full vigour, and with increased volume into the sea. 

The province of Holland in general, however, and the 
district of Rhineland in particular, are most deeply con- 
cerned in the smallest or Leyden branch, as by the pro- 
per management of this stream only is that part of the 
country preserved from one sweeping inundation. The 
main works for this purpose are at Katwyk, where, by 
very simple but effectual contrivances of flood-gates, the 
waters of the Rhine are let out into the sea, and those of 
the sea shut out from the land. The distance from Ley- 
den is about ten miles, through five of which nearest to 
the sea, a broad and deep canal has been cut, across 
which a triple set of double gates have been thrown, the 
first having two pair, the second four pair, and the last 
seven pair, with stone piers of excellent masonry between 
them. Against these last gates the tide rises twelve feet, 
and to take off the pressure, an equal depth is preserved 
in the great dam within them. When the Rhine has ac- 
cumulated behind the other gates to a certain height, the 
whole of the gates are thrown open at low water, the 
rush of which completely scours the passage of sand, 
which, before the adoption of these gates, used constantly 
to choke up the channel of the Rhine; and the waters, 
thus impeded, frequently inundated the country, and had 
more than once threatened Leyden with destruction. It 
has been calculated that these seven gates, when thrown 
open, are capable of discharging a volume of water not 
less than one hundred thousand cubic feet in a secend of 
time. 

Still, however, we were given to understand that the 
commissioners for the management of the Rhinland 
waters are not without their apprehensions of the inefli- 
cacy of these sluices, on the breaking up of a long frost, 
or the continuance of heavy rains; and it was rumoured, 
that an engineer was expected from England to examine 
and report his opinion whether any thing more, and 
what, could be done for the better security of the country. 
On the 12th of August, about ten in the morning, we 
continued our journey towards Haarlem, on a road 
which for its goodness, smooth and beautiful as they are 
in any part of Holland, is not exceeded in the whole. of 
this country. In travelling along it, the passenger is 
gratified by witnessing a constant succession of gentle- 
men’s seats, the grounds of many of them laid out in 


“ the water.” 





excceding good taste, and all of them kept in neat order ; 





which was built in 1321. It is not only the largest in the 





and this continues for sixteen miles. On approachin 

Haarlem within a few miles, the meer or. lake of thet 
name, which is, in fact, a little sea, is seen to the east. 
ward, between some of the sand hills. which its Waves 
have thrown up. By the incqualitics of the surface 
which extend to the side of the road, and the mixture 
of sand and gravel of which they are composed, it would 
appear that this sea must at one time have been of much 
greater extent than at present. Most of these eminences 
or hills, if we may so call them, are generally planted 
with firs and other northern trees ; the parks or domains 
over which they are scattered are surrounded with our 
ordinary park paling ; cottages here and there are seen 
by the roadside with their little cabbage and potato gar- 
dens; hawthorn hedges are not unfrequent; and, in 
short, these and some other indications of the approach 


to Haarlem, wore so many appearances of what we eye: 
day see in England, that, without any great stretch of 
the imagination, one might suppose one’s self to be tra. 
velling in some corner of the British isles. 


Immediately before the entrance into the town of 


Haarlem is a wood of considerable extent, in which is an 
excellent house, that once belonged to Mr. Hope of Am. 
sterdam. It was purchased by Bonaparte, as a residence 
for his brother Louis, for five hundred thousand guilders ; 
about forty-two thousand pounds sterling. 


We did not remain long in Haarlem. It appeared to 


us very much like the other towns in Holland, very well 
built, very clean, and very dull. 
to be greatly diminished, and its once flourishing manu. 
factures of silks, velvets, and damasks, for which it was 
famed, have now nearly disappeared, and that little re. 
mained but the weaving of linen and woollen clothes and 
of lace. 
was once reckoned to be forty-eight thousand, was reduced 
to about seventeen thousand. 
Academy of Sciences, and the Teylerian Society, found. 
ed by an individual from whose name it is derived. It 
has a library, with a collection of philosophical instru. 
ments, and of subjects of natural history ; and lectures 
are delivered in all the different departments of science. 


Its population was said 


Tn fact, it was stated that the population, which 


It still, however, has its 


The river Spaarn, issuing from the Haarlem Meer, 


traverses the city, and having supplied its canals, passes 
on and joins the lake or creek of the Zuyder Zee, on the 
southern shore of which the city. of Amsterdam is built. 
The-name of this narrow prolongation of*the Zuyder 
Zee is written on the Dutch Maps Het Y; a name that 
has somewhat puzzled strangers, particularly if you ask 
a Dutchman what it is called, as he is sure to say it 
is Tui. 
the same as the iin English, or ai; and by abbre 
viating the definite article het, the, it becomes in com. 
mon parlance ’t ai. This will explain how our map 
makers have written it, some Tui, some Tye, and others, 
still worse, the Ye, on their maps. 
describing Amsterdam, calls it the E-grec. 
quiry as to the origin or meaning of the name was use- 
less. 
cular meaning ; but as its pronunciation is precisely that 
of ai, and as this syllable, or something like it, signifies 
water in many of the northern languages, and in North 
Holland there are other rivers or waters named the 4u 
and the Ee (Ea), it is not, perhaps, an overstrained ety- 
mology to suppose that “ the Ai” is nothing more than 
The Ee or the E is the provincial name © 
of the water which flows out of Windermere and Conis- 
ton lakes down the Cartmel sands. 


The fact is, the letter y in Dutch is pronounced 


A Frenchman in 
Any en- 


In fact, the letier y in their alphabet has no parti- 


There is little more to be seen at Haarlem than the 


church of St. Bavon, in which is the cclebrated organ 
whose size and tones, and number of pipes, have been 
supposed to be without a parallel in this class of instru- 
ments; but as we had seen and heard that of St. Law- 
rence at Rotterdam, we did not deem it worth the loss of 
time that would have been occasioned by waiting for the 
organist and bellows-blowers, to give us a peal. We 
should, however, have been tempted to delay awhile, 
had the season of the year been that in which the tulip, 
the hyacinths, and the jonquils are in blossom, for which 
the adjoining gardens are celebrated, and with which 
they annually supply our florists in England. The art 
of raising these bulbous-rooted plants so as to produce 
their flowers in perfection, simple as it may appear to 
be, is not yet domesticated with us; we have still our 
fresh importations annually from Helland. The gaudy’ 
tulip was an object which at onc time drove the grave, 
the prudent, and the cautious Dutchman, as wild as 
ever did the South Sea bubble, or the senseless specula- 
tions that took pcssession of our countrymen a few years 
ago, the gullible John Bull. The enormous prices that 
were actually given for real tulip bulbs, of particular 
kinds, formed but a small fraction of the extent to which 
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a . . 
he mercantile transactions of this gaudy flower was 
atricd. If we may give credit to Beckman, who states 
Dutch authorities, four hundred perits in weight 
gomething less than a grain), of the bulb of a tulip 
named Admiral Leifkin, cost four thousand four hundred 
forins; and two hundred of another, named Semper 
Augustus, two thousand florins. Of this last, he tells 
us, it once happened there were only two roots to be had, 
the one at Amsterdam, the other at Haarlem ; and that 
for one of these were offered four thousand six hundred 
florins, a new carriage, two grey horses, and a complete 
set of harness ; and that another person offered twelve 
jeres of land. It is almost impossible to give credence 
tosuch madness. The real truth of the story is, that 
these tulip roots were never bought or sold, but they be- 
came the medium of a systematised species of gambling. 
The bulbs, and their divisions into perits, became like 
the different stocks in our public funds,—the objects of 
the bulls and bears,—and were bought and sold at differ- 
ent prices from day to day, the parties settling their ac- 
count at fixed periods; the innocent tulips, all the while, 
never once appearing in the transactions, nor even 
thought of. “ Before the tulip season was over,” says 
Beckman, “ more roots were sold and purchased, bespoke 
and promised to be delivered, than in all probability were 
to be found in the gardens of Holland; and when Sem- 
per Augustus was not to be had any where, which hap- 
ned twice, no species, perhaps, was oftener purchased 
ad sold.” ‘This kind of sheer gambling reached at 
length to such a height, that the government found it 
necessary to interfere and put a stop to it. 
On the great market-place of Haarlem is a statue of 
fawrence Koster, who is supposed to have been the in- 
yentor of printing. He holds forth triumphantly, as it 
yere, in his hands, the letter A as a type of his claim to 
theinvention. It faces the house in which he lived, and 
inthe front of which is the following inscription :— 


it on 





“ Memoriw sacrum 
Typographia, ars artium omnium conservatrix, hic primum inventa, 
circa annum 1440." 

It is asserted that the first book that was printed is 
Ie Miroir de Notre Salut, which is preserved with great 
care in the Hotel de Ville, and another copy of which is 
sid to be preserved in the public library of Hoorn. The 
prevailing opinion, however, is, that Faust was the in- 
ventor, who, with Guttenberg, printed the first book in 
Mayence. In opposition to this, it is maintained by the 
pople of Haarlem that Faust was a servant of Koster, 
who stole his types, and fled with them to Mayence. If 
the assertion be true that Faust was, about the time 
when the invention is said to have taken place, the ser- 
vant of Koster, one of two things is pretty clear,— 
tither that Faust did carry off his master’s invention, or 
that Koster received the first intimation of the art from 
Faust while in his service. So recently as 1822, a com- 
mission, composed of several learned professors, investi- 
gated these claims, and reported that it appeared from 
listorical documents, that Koster’s invention dates some- 
where between 1420 and 1425. Haarlem is still famous 
for casting types, particularly those of Greck and He- 
brew; for printing the latter language, the Jews mostly 
derive their types from this city. 

From Haarlem to Amsterdam the face of the coun- 
tty has wholly changed its character. The road takes 
how an easterly direction, and nothing meets the eye but 
one continued meadow, intersected by ditches to drain 
off the water, without a tree, or almost a bush in any 
direction, and terminated, after a few miles travelling, 


way, of ten miles in length, conducts the traveller from 


mathematical straight line, and is bordered by a noble 
canal parallel to it. 


den, as it were, below the surface, by the natural con- 
vexity of the earth. 


lem Meer and the Ai communicate beneath a nar- 





nite divisions ; and the greatest attention is paid to the 
State of the waters at this particular spot, the safety of| 


bythe Haarlem Meer on the south, and the lake or] terdam. 
great water Ai, on the north. A fine broad paved cause-| which the first impression had created. 
Amsterdam is situated on the south bank of the creek |the water be stirred up, which must happen whenever 
Harlem to Amsterdam ; for five miles it is laid out inalor lake 4i of which we have spoken, just where the}one of the vessels moves her berth along the canal. 
The other side of the road is bor-}the south. ‘This extraordinary city—beyond all doubt 
dered by a ditch and a row of willows. These willows,| the most extraordinary that Europe affords, not even 
and the causeway, and the canal, are so perfectly| Venice excepted, as to its situation, its rise, and rapid 
straight and parallel, that the eye placed at one end of] progress to the state in which it now is—dates back its 
the five miles, would sce the other end, were it not hid-| origin to some part of the thirteenth century, it being 


At the end of the first five miles, the waters of the| high enough to secure them completely from being oc- 


‘ow artificial isthmus, having a gentle swell resembling} dant products which these poor industrious people were 

tof a bridge; over this the causeway is continued. able to derive from the seas and the waters by which 
At this spot the relative heights of the two waters of the] they were surrounded, met with a ready market from 
Ai and the Meer are niccly regulated, by means of|their northern and southern neighbours. The result 
‘ices and gange-posts, marked into very nice and mi-| was naturally a rapidly increasing intercourse between the 
Batavians, the Belgians, and the northern natives on the|the 4’, by the admission of the pure fresh water of the 
Baltic, with whom they exchanged their dried and salted | Amstel, the air might become infected, and serious sick- 


depending much on the management of these two inland 
seas. The Dutch are said to have a plan for draining 
Haarlem Meer, and thereby gaining about sixty thousand 
acres of land ; the success must depend on its depth, but 
a few hundred pumps worked by windmills would easily 
and speedily empty its water (if moderately shallow) 
into the Ai. 

Close to the narrow isthmus, that divides them, is a 
neat inn, where carriages and horses are to be had ; and 
where also is an ancient chateau, named Swannenburgh, 
in front of which, and, on the pillars of the gate, are 
scuiptured several figures of swans. Having crossed 
the narrow neck, the canal and the road recommence 
with an angle, inclining more to an easterly direction. 
and continue for another five miles, close up to the gate 
of Amsterdam. The canal is supplied by the Ai, through 
several inlets. In fact it forms in many places a part of 
the Ai, and is only separated from it, and the navigation 
protected, by rows of strong posts, called a boom, which, 
by breaking the waves, preserve the opposite bank of the 
canal or the causeway, which would otherwise be con- 
stantly exposed to the danger of being washed away. 

A steady and undeviating perseverance in uniformity, 
order, and regularity, is discernible in all the public 
works of the Dutch. An instance of it struck us forci- 
bly in proceeding along this causeway. By the side of 
the canal is a narrow tracking path for the horses which 
draw the treckschuyts and other craft. ‘To prevent them 
from encroaching on the carriage road, a series of hard 
blue stone posts, about three feet high, all of the same 
form and dimensions, are firmly fixed in the ground at 
equal intervals of twenty yards, making the total num- 
ber about eight hundred and eighty. These stones must 
all have been brought either fromthe banks of the Rhine 
or the Meuse, probably of the latter, for nothing of the 
kind is to be found in all Holland. 

On arriving at Amsterdam, we put up at a very excel- 
lent hotel, on one of the Burghwaals, called the Waape- 
nen van Amsterdam, which and the Doelen are the best 
in this city. , 

—>—— 


CHAPTER IV. 


AMSTERDAM. 

Neither the approach to Amsterdam, nor the entrance 
into it through the Haarlem gate, holds out to the stran- 
ger any promise that he is about to be gratified with the 
sight of a large and beautiful city. ‘The environs on 
this side, far from wearing a tempting appearance, very 
much resemble that low tract of marshy land, which 
stretches along the banks of the Thames between Green- 
wich and Woolwich; an extensive flat of dark green 
meadow, intersected with dykes and ditches; but some- 
what enlivened by the constant whirling motion of some 
two ar three hundred windmills, some grinding corn and 
seeds, but most of them employed in pumping water 
from one ditch into another, till finally it is disposed of in 
the sea. 

On entering the city, the first object that catches the 
eye of the stranger is a row of tall houses, built without 


ed to find like those on the Boomjes of Rotterdam. 
The first turning to the right, however, from this quay, 
afforded a more favourable prospect; but still this capi- 
tal of Holland had a sort of Wapping or Thames street 
appearance, and looked inferior in every respect to Rot- 


river Amstel, after pervading the city, falls into it from 


then a mere assemblage of fishermen’s huts, perched on 
the drier and more elevated patches of a swamp, but not 


casionally submerged by the sea. 





tdam and the adjacent country from inundations 


times highly offensive. 
at all diminished by casting « glance at the colour which 


commerce brought the merchants of these countries to 
their shores, some of whom found it to their advantage 
to reside occasionally among them, others to form con- 
nections, and domiciliate themselves entirely, in spite of 
their bogs and swamps; to build store and dwelling 
houses, and to adopt means for the protection of them- 
selves and their property against the encroachments of 
the Ai, rendered more formidable by the storms that 
swelled the Zuyder Zee. 

Amsterdam is in form of a crescent, its inward curving 
line and two horns stretching along the 41, the length, 
by the plan, being about thirteen thousand five hundred 
Rhineland feet, and perpendicular from the centre of this 
line, seven thousand five hundred feet, or as nine to five: 
the circumference on the land side twenty-five thousand 
five hundred Rhineland feet, surrounded by a wall of 
regular bastions, and a wet ditch, bordered by a row of 
trees. 

It is supposed that the first foundation of the city was 
laid along the borders of the Amstel, which is now the 
centre. All this part, down to the Ai, is irregularly 
built, and is surrounded by the Amstel and its branches, 
the Roken and the Damrack. The streets and canals 
in this quarter are named the Burgwals; and this part 
of the city still retains the name of the ‘Oude Zyde.’ 
Perhaps the earliest building of a public nature is the 
old Waag, or Weighing-house. The more recent, regu- 
lar, and well-built streets follow a direction round this 
cluster, and are parallel to each other, and each of them 
a crescent, continued from one angle of the city to the 
other. 

It could only have been when the city had attained a 
high degree of prosperity that these magnificent streets 
were laid out and built. Their names are the Heeren 
Graght, the Keyser’s Graght, and the Princen Graght ; 
three streets that are not easily to be matched in any 
otier town or city of Europe for their length, width, 
and the grandeur and elegance of their buildings. They 
are parallel, as we have said, to each other; but take the 
general shape of the town, which is that of a polygonal 
crescent, having all the lines perfectly straight between 
the angular points. These streets are each about two miles 
in length, two hundred and twenty feet in width, bounded 
by large and elegant dwelling houses, with a canal down 
the middle, crossed by numerous stone bridges, and 
bordered by rows of large trees of oak, elm, and linden, 
on each side, not inferior to those of the Boomtjes of 
Rotterdam. 

The numerous canals of Amsterdam, it is said, divide 
the city into ninety different islands, communicating 
by two hundred and eighty bridges, either of stone or 
of wood, the latter being drawbridges, and many of the 
former having sluices to open in the centre for the pass- 
age of boats, and others for the purpose of regulating 
the level of the water in the canals. These sluices are 
so placed and so well attended to, that little danger or 
damage is now apprehended from high tides and storms 
on the Zuyder Zee, which, in former times, was but too 
frequently experienced. 

The mixture of the muddy water of the Amstel with 


any regularity of design, along a quay facing the Zuyder | the seawater from the Ai, the filth from the sewers, from 
Zee; some leaning one way and some another, and all|the houses, and the streets, and the offal from the mul- 
out of the perpendicular, threatening momentarily to|titude of vessels that are moored in the canals, most of 
fall. We looked in vain for trees, which we had expect-|them inhabited by whole families, must necessarily have 


the effect of creating a smellatnotime agreeable, and some- 
Nor is the unpleasant sensation 


the surface of the water invariably bears, being that of a 
rich olivaceous green. The smell, however, except in 


A better acquaintance satisfied us of the error|the lower and more busy parts of the city, is scarcely 


perceptible, unless, indeed, as the old proverb insinuates, 


It is then gare l'eau; and the street passenger, if he be 


to leeward, will do weil to cross the first bridge he mects 
with, and get to windward as fast as he possibly can. 


n 


This peculiar effluvia has been supposed by some to be 


injurious to the human constitution, and yet few cities 
can boast of a more robust and healthy set of inhabitants 
than those are of Amsterdam. 
however, that no cavalry regiment is ever kept at Am- 
sterdam, as the horses all become ill, and many have 
But the superabun-|died, from the badness, as is supposed, of the water. 
The town is served with fresh water from the river 
Vecht, five or six miles distant, and carried round in 
carts: most of the houses, however, have cisterns to re- 
cecive the rain water. 
water of the canals was not occasionally driven out into 


It is said to be a fact, 


It is not impossible, that if the 








fish for various kinds of grain and clothing; and this|ness ensue. Be that as it may, it does not appear that 
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Amsterdam is more unhealthy than other towns of Hol- 
land, or subject to any particular endemic diseases. A 
humid atmosphere produces here, as it every where else 
does, fevers and coughs; but against the effects of such 
a chilling air the natives take care to supply themselves 
with thick and warm clothing ; in addition to which the 
women, who lead a very sedentary life, place the feet on 
a little wooden stool under their petticoats, in which is a 
small pan of burning charcoal ; and the men, in order to 
fortify themselves against the baneful effects of such an 
atmosphere, are said to drink plenty of gin, and smoke 
tobacco. This may be so ; but it is fair to mention, that 
we never saw a Dutchman drunk in the streets, not 
even among the lower classes. Indeed so strict is the 
police of Amsterdam, that a beastly drunkard would not 
be tolerated in public. 

Whoever is desirous of seeing human ingenuity and 
human industry most successfully and most extensively 
exerted, for the purpose of counteracting the injurious 
effect of one of the most powerful and destructive ele- 
ments, and by means the most simple, must visit Holland, 
and more particularly Amsterdam. He will there see 
and admire the simple and effectual means that have 
been adopted for the security of the town, by bringing 
the waters under complete control. 

The whole extent of the sea front, with the quays and 
the shipping, is protected from injury by a double stock- 
ade of strong, square, wooden posts, known by the name 
of boomer: or barriers, extending at a distance from the 
quay along the whole line of the city, from the north- 
west to the southeast corner, a distance of two miles 
anda half. These large beams of wood are firmly fixed 
in pairs, with openings between each tier, at certain dis- 
tances, to allow ships to pass them to and from the 
quays. Of these openings or passages there are twenty- 
one, all of which are closed by night; so that nothing 
can arrive at, or depart from, the quay till they are set 
open. By means of these barriers, the injurious effects of 
the waves on the wharf wall, by being divided and dis- 
persed, as well as of masses of ice driven down from the 
northward, are completely obviated. 

All the quays, and, indeed, every house in Amsterdam, 
are built upon piles ; and as each of these is a large tree 
or baulk of timber, of forty or fifty feet in length, some 
idea may be formed of the expense of building in Am- 
sterdam, as well as of the immense quantity of timber 
that must have been brought thither for this purpose 
alone. It is recorded that the number of piles on which 
the old Town House, now the Royal. Palace, is built, 
amounts to npwefds of thirteen thousand. 

Indeed the industry of the Dutch is not to be surpassed ; 
and it is exercised, not only with great skill and ingenuity, 
but also with indefatigable perseverance ; otherwise they 
never could have succeeded in accomplishing such great 
undertakings with such small means. 

On no occasion, perhaps, is this ingenuity and perse- 
verance more displayed than in the means employed in 
conquering the waters of the ocean, and in bringing 
under subjection the rivers, lakes, and canals with which 
they are surrounded on every side, by means of sluices, 
drains, ditches, and windmills, of the last of which, for 
this and other purposes, such as sawing wood, grinding 
corn, and crushing seeds for oil, the number in the 
vicinity of all their towns and cities is perfectly as- 
tonishing. 

These windmills are remarkable objects on the Boule- 
vards of Amsterdam. There are no less than thirty 
bastions in the line of fortification on the land side, and 
on each bastion is a windmill, of a description larger 
than common, for grinding corn, and other purposes. 
It is whimsical enough that, surrounded as they are with 
water on every side, there is not a watermill in the whole 
country. It suited their purpose better to raise a con- 
tention between the elements, by employing the wind to 
drive out the water. Necessity, indeed, taught the Hol- 
lander this ; for if it were not for the complete subjection 
in which the waters are held by this and other means, 
the city of Amsterdam might, at any one moment, be 
altogether submerged. The idea of sucha calamity, hap- 
pening to a city which is stated to contain near two 
hundred thousand inhabitants, calls for every precaution 
that can be put in practice to avert it. 

Of this number of inhabitants, consisting chiefly of 
Calvinists, Catholics, Lutherans, and Jews, by far the 

reater part are engaged in some kind of commerce or 
other—few of them in manufactures, except such as are 
in every-day use, and for home consumption. Many of 
the artisans and the poorer classes inhabit the cellars 
under the houses of the more opulent, and a great many 
seside constantly on the water, in comfortable apartments 


built on the upper decks of their trading vessels, more 
particularly those employed in the inland navigations. 

In this and in many other respects the Dutch bear a 
strong resemblance to the Chinese ; like this industrious 
and economical race, they keep their hogs, their ducks, 
and other domestic animals constantly on board. ‘Their 
apartments are kept in a state of great neatness ; the 
women employ themselves in all the domestic offices, 
and are assiduous in embellishing their little sitting- 
rooms with the labours of the needle, and many of them 
have little gardens of tulips, hyacinths, anemones, and 
various other flowers. Some of these vessels are of 
great length, but generally narrow, suitable to the canals 
and sluices of the towns. Each vessel is generally 
eee by the members of one family, of which the 
female part is by no means the least useful, nothing being 
more common than to see the women steering, poling, 
hauling the ropes, or employed on some other duties of 
the craft. 

It must be obvious that great quantities of mud will 
be deposited in these canals, and that a constant expense 
of labour must be incurred in keeping them clear. This 
is as much a public concern as the cleaning of our streets 
is by scavengers. They employ for this purpose a 
dredging machine, worked by horses, instead of a steam- 
engine, which we make use of in the Thames and the 
dock-yards. 

One of our first visits was to the dock-yard situated at 
the southern extremity of the quay, on the island of 
Kattenburg. It was in the dusk of the evening, and the 
guard was already set; but the officer on guard very 
civilly volunteered to wait on the admiral who ordered 
that we should be immediately admitted. 

It has the advantage of a magnificent basin communi- 
cating with the Ai, at the upper end of which, arranged 
in a straight line, are five slips for building ships of 
the line, with a series of roofs over each slip, but 
united so as to form one continued building. Ad- 
joining these were four other slips, roofed over, for the 
largest class of frigates; and in other parts of the yard 
were twelve smaller slips, also roofed, for sloops, schuyts, 
and other small craft. The larger roofs had each a 
gallery round them within, just under the pitch of the 
roof. On enquiring for what purpose these galleries 
were made, we were told that the only use made of them 
was to accommodate spectators to view the launch of the 
ship. i 

There was but one ship of the line building, the Jupiter, 
of seventy-four guns. She had a round stern, and was 
nearly ready ; there were also two forty-four gun frigates, 
and two twenty gun sloops. On observing to our con- 
ductor that it appeared they had adopted all our late im- 
provements, both here and at Rotterdam—round sterns, 
diagonal braces, filling in between the timbers, &c.—he 
said they could not follow a better example. 

There was very little timber in the yard. It is mostly 
received from the forests of Brabant and Flanders, and is 
brought to Amsterdam ready squared, and sometimes 
fashioned, by which a great expense of carriage is saved. 
What other stores they might have, we could not learn; 
but the person who went round with us supposed they 
might be sufficient to enable them to send a ship to sea 
of each class. It was, in fact, too late to go through the 
magazine or store house, which is a magnificent building 
at the entrance of the yard. Its dimensions are two 
hundred and twenty by two hundred feet; and it is six, 
if not seven, stories high. An inscription informs us that 
it was built in the year 1656, and completed ready for use 
in nine months. 

In a line at the upper end of the yard, and close behind 
the largest of the roofed tiers of slips, is a long range of 
buildings, kept in very neat order, consisting of the offi- 
cers’ houses, and the different offices and workshops of 
the several trades, among which we noticed the block- 
maker’s, the joiner’s, the carver’s, the blacksmith’s, the 
house-carpenter’s, and many others, the whole line occu- 
pying a space of not less than a quarter of a mile. 

The number of men employed was stated to be about 
one thousand five hundred of all denominations, and that 
all the labour of the yard was done by hand, and mostly 
by task and job. There appeared to be no great exertion 
on the part of those who were at work. We observed 
twenty-two men employed, two and two, in carrying a 
plank on their shoulders, and they moved with it just as 
we see the convicts sauntering along in Portsmouth dock- 
yard. Some small craft were on the stocks; and a very 
beautiful yacht, daubed over with gold and blue paint, and 
carved with no mean workmanship, had just been finished 
for the use of King William. The only ship of war afloat 
was-a frigate lying in the basin, housed over in the same 
manner as we see our ships in ordinary. 








In fact Amsterdam has always been consi 
very indifferent port, whether for imeteinatinan - chi 4 
of war, on account of the shallowness of water, the sho; % 
and the difficulty of the navigation of the Zuydey Zo ; 
That difficulty has, however, in some degree been oby; : 
ed within these few years, by opening a ship canal ftom 
the Helder to a point opposite to Amsterdam. we 

This great port, from which it is said about two tho 
sand sea-going vessels annually clear outwards, had wf 
other communication with the ocean than by the Pam 4 
channel into the Zuyder Zee, by which, ‘added to the 
dangers of the navigation, outward bound ships had fre 
quently to contend with the prevailing adverse winds 
from the northward. ‘Then the Pampus channel, which 
connects the Zuyder Zee with the Ai, is so narrow, and 
so constantly barred up, that large vessels were unable to 
pass it at all, without loading or unloading by means of 
lighters, or being floated in and out on camels. To ob. 
viate these inconveniences, the government resolved on 
cutting a ship canal from the Helder to Buyksluys im. 
mediately opposite Amsterdam. This canal, which is 
fifty miles long, one hundred and twenty-five feet wide at 
the surface, thirty-eight feet at the bottom, and twen 
feet deep, was commenced in 1819, and finished in 1895, 
at the expense, it is said, of about seven hundred and fit 
thousand pounds sterling. The level ot the water is pre. 
served by means of flood-gates at the two extremities, to 
the level of spring tides; when, at high water, the gates 
are thrown open to supply any waste that may have been 
occasioned during the neap tides ; but it has other sources 
from whence it draws a supply of water as it passes 
through the country. Its course commences at the Diep, 
close to the Helder, where a pier had for some years past 
been thrown out into the Zuyder Zee, From hence it 
runs parallel to the coast, along the sea-dyke, as far as 
Petten ; from thence a little easterly to Alckmar ; thence 
takes an easterly direction to Purmereenal; thence di. 
rectly south to Buyksluys, which is directly opposite to 
Amsterdam, and just where the Ai, in its passage to the 
Zuyder Zee, has been contracted by an artificial dyke, to 
create a current for the purpose of scouring out the chan. 
nel, and preserving a sufficient depth of water in the port 
of Amsterdam. 

On the published plan of this canal are marked a double 
set of floodgates at each extremity, and two or three others 
in the interior, for no other purpose, it would appear, than 
to retain the water; for as the whole line of country is 
perfectly level, no locks, of course, were necessary. In 
the print is represented a forty-six gun frigate, and a 
large Indiaman, of a thousand tons burden, passing 
through the sluices at the same time, in the year 1625, 
when the canal was first opened. They are represented 
as being dragged by six or eight horses, each at a speed 
not less than three miles an hour. This work must 
prove of the greatest importance to Amsterdam, and 
remedy most of its commercial inconveniences, but not 
that, which is above human skill to remedy, of being 
shut up for two or three menths in the year, and some. 
times longer, by ice. The ground, however, is of so loose 
a texture, that the banks had given way in several places, 
and i: was apprehended that a constant expense would 
be incurred in their repair. 

The public buildings in Amsterdam are, perhaps, less 
remarkable than in most other cities of the Continent; 
but it may be doubted if the city itself, as to the style 
and magnitude of the dwellinghouses, the width of the 
streets, the broad sheets of water, bordered by the finest 
trees, has any superior in Europe. A house with eight, 
ten, or twelve windows on the same floor in front, and 
with four, five, or even six stories in height, is not un- 
common in the three great streets we have spoken of at 
the upper part of the town. A pair of folding doors 
usually lead into a court-yard, round which are arranged 
the different offices, the coach-house,and stables, and very 
frequently a neat garden behind all; and where this is 
wanting, there are usually some fine flowering shrubs, 
mostly the oleander and myrtle, placed in pots or tubs 
round the court-yard. These splendid houses were mostly 
built in the days of prosperity, when the De Witts, and 
De Ruyters, and Van Tromps, so nobly disputed with 
England the sovereignty of the ocean. 

In some part of the front of the very first houses, but 
generally in the gable or highest story, may be observed 
a beam of wood projecting a few feet, in which is a block 
and sheeve for hoisting up goods, furniture, or articles 0 
merchandise ; for however wealthy a Dutchman may be, 
or of whatever rank, he has no objection to koop and vet- 
koop a little; that is to say, to buy and sell. In the days 
of prosperity, an Opper Koopman was the highest hono- 
rary title that could be given in their Indian possessions. 
In houses, however, where merchandise was never thoug’ 
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‘s apparatus for hoisting up goods is fitted. It marks 
eee character in the people. Whatever furniture 
nay be required for an English drawingroom or bed- 
room, it goes in at the door and is carried up stairs, fre- 
yently to the detriment of the staircase. Whatever goes 
ito a Dutch house is — up to the highest story and 

to its proper place. 

ee is bneading in Amsterdam which commands 
the attention of all strangers. ‘This is the old Stadhuis, 
or Hotel de Ville, which that poor simple man, Louis 

aparte, when created king of Holland, took posses- 
sion of in 1808, as his palace, and which King William 
ill preserves in that character, though he very rarely 
troubles his good city of Amsterdam, his residence being 
divided between the Hague and Brussels. The Dutch 
consider this palace as the eighth wonder of the world. 
It stands on a large open space, called the Dam, rising 
with agentle ascent from the head of the great canal, 
named the Damrak. It measures in front two hundred 
and eighty-two feet, in depth two hundred and twenty- 
two feet, and in height one hundred and sixteen feet, and 
with the tower and cupola, one hundred and eighty-three 
fect, On the facade, and ranged along the second story, 
there are thirty pilasters of the composite order, each 
thirty-six feet high; a second range of the Corinthian 
aver forms a third story. This second colonnade, of 
the same height as those below, supports the entablature, 
out of which rises a pediment, whose base is eighty-two 
fet, and perpendicular height eighteen feet. A fine piece 
of marble sculpture ornaments this pediment. The city 
of Amsterdam is represented under the figure of a female 
wearing an imperial crown, and holding an olive branch 
inher hand. On her left is an escutcheon bearing the 
city arms. She is attended by Neptune armed with his 
trident, and sitting in his car, drawn by sea unicorns, so 
they are called, and accompanied by Naiads and Tritons 
with their conch shells, as if announcing to the world the 
renown of this fine city. On the cornice of this front are 
three full length figures in bronze, said to be each twelve 
feet high, representing Peace, Prudence, and Justice. 
On the back front are also three figures, the centre one 
representing an Atlas bearing an enormous globe, with 
Temperance on one side, and Vigilance on the other. 

We were disappointed in not seeing: the interior, a 
positive order having been received to admit no one at 
the time we were there, as the young prince of Holland 
was daily expected. It seems, however, there is but one 
room that is deserving of particular notice, but that one 
is represented as the finest in Europe. It is the ball 
room, the dimensions of which are said to be one hun- 
dred and twenty feet long, fifty-five wide, and ninety feet 
igh. 


When King Louis took possession of the Stadhuis, the 
civil and municipal authorities removed into a building 
in the neighbourhood which was once a. convent, but 
converted at the Reformation into the Prince’s Hotel, 
and subsequently became the Admiralty.. It is a large 

ilding, surrounding a square court, in the middle of 
which is a fountain. 

There are at least ten or twelve churches of the estab- 
lished religion in Amsterdam, and churches and chapels 
of almost every other sort that can be named. At one 
time the Dutch were intolerant in the highest degree; 
and Catholics, Lutherans, Jews, and Anabaptists, and, 
every other sect, were prohibited from holding any public 
place of worship, but were obliged to congregate in pri- 
vate houses, Now, however, they are allowed to assemble, 
tach in his own church or chapel, for the performance of 
divine service ; but even yet none of them are allowed 
the use of bells, and some are not permitted to raise a 
tower or spire, but only a simple turret or cupola. 

Not many, indeed, of the established churches have 
lofty towers or spires ; these are of no particular class or 
order of architecture, but nevertheless are of good pro- 
Portions and pleasing designs. Perhaps they may be 

issed, in point of size and height, with the tower and 
spire of St. Martin’s in the Fields, and in point of. gene- 

appearance in the architecture, to St. Mary’s or the 
new church in the Strand. 

The reformers, in taking possession of the Roman 

ic churches, took care to strip them of every orna- 
ment and decoration that could be removed or defaced, 
Particularly pictures and statues; they threw down the 
altars, and have shut out from public view the choir, at 
the head of which the grand altar used to stand}. they 
tlso demolished the chapels and their altars.. Thus 
stripped, the traveller feels little curiosity in entering a 

church. 
. Inthe old church that was dedicated to St. Nicholas, 
it is said, was a statue of the saint as large as life, of 
solid silver, which the Calvinists pulled down and melted, 


together with the candelabras and other pieces of plate 
belonging to the church. Here, as in the other churches 
we have seen, a balustrade of bronze separates the choir 
from the body of the church, and on its cornice is an in- 
scription in Dutch, containing the following piece of his- 
tory :—“ The abuse introduced from time to time into 
the church of God was here exploded in the year 1578.” 

The altar, as usual, has totally disappeared, and a 
small plain pulpit supplies its place, from which cate- 
chumens are examined and confirmed, and marriages 
solemnised. In other parts of the church are several 
monuments, not very interesting, though generally in a 
better state of execution than we find them in our own 
churches. 

There are, however, three large painted windows on the 
left transept as we go up the nave, which, though com- 
pletely Catholic, the reforming iconoclasts have spared. 
We all agreed in considering them by much the best 
paintings on glass we had ever met with; and there is a 
history attached to them, which is believed to be true, 
and which appears to.be borne out by circumstances. 
Two of these windows were the gift of a wealthy burgo- 
master, of the name of Claas Van Hoppen. Claas was 
accused of heresy, and of favouring the new or reformed 
religion. The priests and his confessor threatened him 
with excommunication unless he recanted, and imme- 
diately undertook a pilgrimage to Rome, to obtain abso- 
lution from the pope, who had, no doubt, previously been 
made acquainted with his wealthy circumstances, and 
also that he was a bon vivant. The penance imposed by 
his Holiness was, that he should make a present of two 
painted glass windows to the church of St. Nicholas, 
and that for one whole year he should drink nothing but 
water. The expense of the glass windows was but a 
trifle to a man of his great wealth; but having never 
been a water drinker, he felt convinced of his inability 
to fulfil that part of. the punishment. He therefore so- 
licited a second audience, at which he acquainted his 
Holiness that the water of Amsterdam was so unwhole- 
some that no body drank it plain; and all he requested 
was to be permitted to add a few grains of corn to cor- 
rect its impurities, or he feared he should die before the 
windows were finished. The pope assented to this rea- 
sonable request, and Claas Van Hoppen took good care 
to malt his water well. 

The corner, in which these windows are, is called the 
Vrowen Koir, or women’s choir, there being a great 
number of female figures painted in the act of prayer. 
The arms also of the Van Hoppen family are painted on 
the glass, and carved also on a tombstone. 

The subject of the painting on the first window is the 
“Salutation of the Virgin Mary by the Angel Gabriel.” 
The second, the “ Visit to the Virgin by her cousin Eli- 
zabeth.” Beneath are the two apostles, St. Peter and St. 
Paul. On each side are a number of persons on their 
knees, and among the group on the right is a man clad 
in a grey frock, who is supposed to be Van Hoppen; and 
this is the more probable, as near to him is represented 
a bishop with his crosier, on which are written these 
words :—“ Nemo Ieditur nisi a se ipso.” 

Beautiful as these two windows are, the third is still 
more so, and obviously painted by a different artist. It 
represents a person, supposed to be the Holy Virgin, on 
her death bed. She is raised up by her attendants, and 
holds a lighted candle in her hand, the flame of which is 
so perfectly natural that the spectator can scarcely be- 
lieve it not to be so. A numerous group surround the 
couch while she is apparently receiving the viaticum ; 
and a host of angels hover above, ready to convey the 
soul of the dying saint to the regions of bliss. There is 
another window behind the choir covered with the painted 
arms of all the burgomasters, from the reformation of 
1578 down to the present time. This church has what 
may be called an elegant tower and spire, said to be two 
hundred and fifty feet high. In 1760 it was bodily lifted 
up by screws, to enable the workmen to repair the foun- 
dation. It is remarked for a fine set of carillons, which 
emit pleasing silvery tones. 

The new church, originally dedicated to St. Peter, 
now to St. Catherine, stands on the Dam, close to the 
palace; and new as it was, no doubt, at the time, it is 
now more than three hundred years old. It is said to be 
built on the model of the cathedral of Amiens. The di- 
mensions are set down as three hundred and fifteen feet 
long, by two hundred and ten broad; and it is lighted by 
no less than seventy-five large windows. It contains 
some of the best modern monuments in Holland, particu- 
larly one of Admiral de Ruyter, which has usurped the 
place of the grand altar. The pulpit is a good specimen 
of carved work in wood, supported by figures of the four 


Besides the steeples or spires of tne churches, there 
are four or five lofty towers scattered.in different parts 
of the city, most of which have their clocks and carillons. 
One of these, standing on the quay, is the Herring Tower, 
at which the company of merchants concerned in the her- 
ring fishery hold their meetings and keep their accounts; 
and this spot, on the return of the boats from the fishery, 
is said to exhibit one of the busiest scenes that occur in 
this great capital. There is another tower on the quay, 
named the Scrayershoek Toor, or the tower of the 
mourners, so called from its standing on the spot where 
the wives and children of seamen were accustomed to 
take leave of their husbands and fathers on embarking 
on foreign voyages. It is now converted into offices for 
those who are charged with the duties of the port. 

From the churches we proceeded to view the National 
Museum of Pictures in the Trippenhuis on the Klove- 
niersburgwal, which is open daily, except Sundays, to 
strangers. The name is taken from that of the original 
owner of the bouse, which was Trip. 

It is a good building containing, on two floors, seven 
or eight rooms, well filled with nearly five hundred pic- 
tures, chiefly of the Dutch and Flemish schools, and 
many of them among the finest specimens of the several 
masters. Some of the best were removed from the Stad- 
huis when it became the palace ; and to these were added 
others that were purchased at the public expense from 
private collections. All which are described in the guide 
books. 

The total want of specimens of the school of Italian 
painting, might render the museum of Amsterdam of no 
great estimation in the eyes of those who can see nothing 
worth bestowing a look upon, but subjects treated in the 
manner which they are pleased to style the beau ideal ; 
that is to say, to produce something that does not exactly 
exist in nature, but superior to it—angelic features, su- 
perhuman forms, and beings created out of the fervour 
of a heated and luxuriant imagination; the story wrapt 
up in some hidden meaning, which none but the painter 
himself can understand or explain; gods and goddesses, 
nymphs, cupids, fawns, and satyrs—in short, any thing 
that is not human or natural, if painted with fine flowing 
lines and warm colouring, is extolled as the link which 
connects painting with poetry ; and so far the conception 
is just, as both of them, to ensure the praise and admira- 
tion of their votaries, must deal in fiction. The Dutch 
and Flemish painters are mostly content to follow na- 
ture, and only fail when they attempt something that is 
beyond her. Rubens himself never succeeds so ill as 
where he attempts what is called allegory. It isin some 
of those pieces where he found it necessary to introduce 
creatures like nothing that exists on earth, and where his 
females are such uncouth beings, as almost to justify the 
resemblance they were said by one of his critics to bear 
to Flanders’ mares. 

Our next visit was to the park or plantation—plantajie, 
as it is generally called by the inhabitants. It is situated 
near the southern extremity of the city, at the end of 
that noble street, the Heeren Graght, and is surrounded 
by canals; and, according to the space it appears to oc- 
cupy on the plan, may be about one thousand yards long 
by five hundred broad; or, in extent of surface, about one 
hundred acres ; it contains some tolerably fine trees, and 
is laid out in straight walks, at right angles to each other. 
Near one corner is a small botanical garden, consisting 
chiefly of medicinal plants, but not to be mentioned after 
the garden of Leyden. 

Not far from the park is the stone bridge over the Am- 
stel, where this river enters the city in a fine broad sheet 
of water, and with so gentle a current as scarcely to be 
perceptible. It is called, one knows not why, the Lover’s 
Bridge. It is said to be six hundred and sixty feet long, 
and seventy feet wide ; it has eleven arches, with piers of 
stone masonry mixed with brick-work, apparently of solid 
and well-executed workmanship. From the centre of 
this bridge is a favourable view of the city on one side, 
and on the other an extensive prospect over the flat sur- 
face of this singular country, divided into squares and 
parallelograms, by means of dykes and ditches, called 
polders; spaces that contain, within their boundaries, 
villas and gardens, which are kept dry by innumerable 
windmills employed in pumping out the water. 
Ascending the quay of the binnen Amstel, or the river 
within the city, we are led to the Exchange, under which 
it passes through a large arch ; and at this point, over the 
centre of the arch, is conspicuously placed the figure of 
Mercury, of a colossal size—rather an odd appendage to 
be selected as the guardian deity of the temple, wherein 
all the mercantile and money concerns of the capital are 
transacted. For though this winged gentleman was the 





Evangelists. 
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protecting deity of commerce, the Dutch were no doubt 
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aware, that among his other qualifications, he had the 
reputation of being well versed in the art of appropriating 
to himself what belonged to others. He is also renowned 
for activity and swiftness, which have not been supposed 
among the most prominent features of the Dutch charac- 


ter. 

Like all the continental exchanges which resemble 
our own, that of Amsterdam is a quadrangular building, 
with an open square space in the middle, round which is 
an arcade or gallery; supported by forty-six columns, 
each being appropriated to some particular class of mer- 
chants or traders ; and here people of all nations daily as- 
semble in crowds, at a particular hour, for the transac- 
tion of business.. This crowd wore a very Jewish and 
shabby appearance, which made one of our party observe, 
that he never saw such a multitude of monied men to- 
gether, that looked so very much like a set of pickpockets. 
Having since visited the stock exchange of London, and 
the bank rotunda, he is quite ready to qualify the harsh 
opinion he had pronounced on the merchants and money- 
changers of Amsterdam. 

A similar crowd, with a good sprinkling of Jews, were 
loitering daily about the lottery offices, which are nu- 
merous in the neighbouring streets, and particularly 
about the Dam. ‘The prevalence of gambling is a vice, 
from which the Dutch government has no scruple in de- 
riving a considerable revenue. 

The little time we had to spare would not admit of our 
visiting all the numerous institutions with which this 
city abounds, for the alleviation of human misery and 
distress in all their various shapes. ‘The several hospi- 
tals, generally kept distinct, for the reception of the aged, 
the infirm, and the desolate; the blind, the lame, the 
widows, and orphans ; for foundlings, and for those de- 
prived of reason ; of which, taken together, there appears 
to be not fewer than forty, most of them large and con- 
venient buildings. The various prisons, and houses of 
correction and of industry, are said to be under a better 
system of control and management, than are most of a 
similar description in other parts of Europe. 

These several establishments have been founded by, 
and derive their support either from the public, the seve- 
ral religious societies, or rich individuals, particularly 
widows who are left in good circumstances, and who are 
frequently most liberal contributors to charities of this 
kind. But to make ourselves acquainted with the details 
of the management of institutions of this kind required 
too much time for a flying visit, and we were therefore 
reluctantly obliged to be satisfied with viewing, as we 
did most of them, externally. 

Whether these various establishments are capable of} 
relieving the whole mass of human wretchedness which 
this capital, in common with all large cities, must con- 
tain, would require a long residence to determine; but 
we could not help making the same remark here as in 
Rotterdam—that in all our rambles we had not met with 

‘a drunken person in the streets; nay, more, that we had 
not observed a man, woman, or child, in rags, or met 
with a real object of compassion in any part of the town; 
and the only beggars that accosted ‘us, and those were in 
some of the lower parts of the town, were decrepit old 
men. The truth is, that if a young sturdy beggar should 
be discovered teasing passengers for alms, the police 
would instantly seize hold of him and send him at once 
to one of the work-houses, where, if he refused to per- 
form the task set him, he would be treated with a spell 
at the pump. 

Those who are at the head of the police are not so 
squeamish in Holland as we are. There is none of that 
fearfulness and timidity,—none of the nonsensical 
speeches and conversations which our Dogherrys of the 
East and of the West are so fond of making, for the plea- 
sure of seeing themselves exhibited in the daily papers,— 
none of the gossiping, for the gentlemen of the press to 
detail in their respective journals, whenever a rogue or 
vagabond—especially one of notoriety—happens to be 
brought before them. : 

The law in Holland is clearly defined, and, if the fact 
be proved, the magistrate has no other line to pursue than 
to direct that the law shall take its course ; and thus the 
public is relieved from a nuisance, and society benefited 
by the example. “All rogues, vagabonds, and sturdy 
beggars,” which the act of Elizabeth, in our statute 
book, professes to set to work, the Dutch take good care 
shall be set to work; and they also take care to have 
ready in hand, what our statute likewise directs to have 
in hand, “a convenient stock of flax, hemp, wool, thread, 
corn, and other necessary ware and stuff, to set the poor 
on work.” . ; 

To aid the police in the praiseworthy task of finding 
useful labour for the poor and idle, “The Society of 


Friends of Humanity and Public Utility,” have establish- 
ed an agricultural colony called Frederik’s-oord, near 
Steenwyk, on the eastern side of the Zuyder Zee, where 
the land rises into barren heaths and downs. This insti- 
tution is said to have answered so well, that the king of 
Denmark undertook to form a similar establishment in 
his dominions, which, however, failed. 

No loose women are permitted to infest the streets of 
Amsterdam; and the public eye, therefore, is not offended 
by their indecent and immodest conduct. Private haunts 
of intemperance and debauchery, it is well known, are 
winked at, perhaps sanctioned, by the government, which 
could not be prevented either here or elsewhere; and on 
this ground it may, perhaps, be deemed politic to allow 
them. But those disgusting dens of profligacy, known 
by the name of speil-houses or musicos, frequented by 
both sexes, and to which, on certain days of the year, re- 
spectable families were in the habit of taking their chil- 
dren, to witness scenes of vice in their most odious shape, 
in order to disgust them—a lesson of doubtful morality— 
can scarcely now be said to exist, except among the very 
lowest of the inhabitants. 

The police of the city appears to be excellently regu- 
lated. Robberies or house-breaking are of rare occur- 
rence. The minister intrusted with the police takes care 
to employ stout young men, who may be seen in the 
evening walking in pairs; and these are efficient guard- 
ians of peace and quiet during the night. Our new and 
excellent police establishment is not unlike that of Am- 
sterdam. 

Excepting about the quays, where there is always 
some show of business and bustle, and in the Warmoos 
Straat and Calvers Straat, in both of which are the prin- 
cipal shops for all kinds of wares and merchandise, and 
which may be compared, in point of wealth, with the 
Strand in isthe but without the advantage of its side 
pavements, Amsterdam appeared to-be just as dull and 
gloomy as the west end of London is in the month of 
October; and this arose apparently from the same cause, 
the merchants and gentry being at this time absent at 
their country villas,‘enjoying themselves,—some in the 
sports of the field, confined mostly to the shooting of 
rabbits, and others in the tulip and hyacinth beds of their 
neatly-trimmed gardens. 

It was gencrally admitted that the trade, and conse- 
quently the prosperity, of Amsterdam had not yet re- 
covered, since the peace, from the shock which they had 
here, as in Rotterdam, experienced by fraternizing with 
the French republicans ; and it was also admitted, as a 
natural consequence, that the population had greatly de- 
creased. The whale-fishery, once the source of great 
wealth, had entirely ceased; and the East India trade 
and possessions, to which had been mainly owing the 
prosperity, the splendour, and the maritime power of the 
nation, had now become a source of vast expenditure, 
without a hope of their ever recovering their ancient 
prosperity. 

As a proof of the declining state of Oriental commerce, 
the East India House and its magazines on the island of 
Oostenburg are crumbling into ruins. They are fully 
sensible that they never can; under any circumstances, 
pretend to compete with the English and the Ameriéans 
in the East India and China trade; and the opinion of the 
soundest politicians is, that the best thing they can do 
would be to abandon the trade and possessions altogether. 

The bad management and grasping avarice of the 
Dutch servants in Java have created a rebellion among 
four millions of people, whom that active, intelligent, 
zealous, and humane governor, Sir Stamford Raffles, had 
made happy, prosperous, and free. Under his rule they 
had been relieved from the power of their oppressors, and 
frecd from that impolitic and unjust system of exactions 
and forced deliveries of produce, which the Dutch had 
imposed on their land and their labour. 

It was a great mistake on our part, in the negotiations 
for peace, to have voluntarily surrendered this fine island 
and its four millions of people to the Dutch, as an act of 
generosity to a fallen nation, for as to any claim on us, 
they had none. They never were, and it was not likely 
they ever would become, popular among the Javanese. 
Their system of policy has gone far to ruin this noble 
island, and they have reaped nothing but disgrace, ex- 
pense, and embarrassment. 

The same indication, which amounts nearly to proof 
of a decreasing population, that we noticed in other towns 
of Holland, struck us forcibly here, We did not see a 
single new house, or a house building in all Amsterdam ; 
but we did observe three or four old ones pulling down 
in the Jews’ quarter, with an intention, probably, of re- 
building them, as they stood on the margin of a canal. 

The conclusion to be drawn from the few remarks we 





made of Amsterdam is, what many persons haye su 
posed to be the case, that it is a very dull, and therefor 
not a very interesting place. The fact, however, is “m 
so: there is always something going on to excite atten 
tion. Mrs. Montagu says, that she never could under. 
stand what the expression “ stock-still” meant tj] the 
visited Amsterdam, when she at once felt its full force 
No doubt the “stocks” or “ stakes,” of which there ia 
so many thousands along the quays of Amsterdam were 
“still” enough ; but the sea by which they are sarround. 
ed is not always so. The canals are.“ still,” but the craft 
constantly moving about in them is not so. The quays 
of a town from which two thousand vessels clear Purch 
nually, or about six daily, are not likely to be « gjjj 
and if Mrs. Montagu had gone a-skopping in Warmoss 
Straat, or Calvers Straat, she would not have found much 
“ still” life there. 

No city, for its size and population, abounds with more 
societies for the cultivation of literature, science, and the 
fine arts, than Amsterdam. It has an academy of paint. 
ing, sculpture, engraving, and architecture. At the Feliz 


merilis, a most respectable society for the encourage 


ment of every branch of art, science, and literature, of 
physics, music,and even commerce and political economy 
lectures are delivered and dissertations read on al} sub. 
jects. They have a library stoeked with books in all de. 
partments of science; a eollection of plaster casts from 
ancient statues; a chemical apparatus, and a collection 
of mathematical, philosophical, and even musical instry. 
ments; and they give concerts. All these are contained 
in a very handsome building. 

The Society of Public Utility is common to every city 
and town in Holland above the rank of a village. Schools 
of every kind are numerous. Those for the poor are said 
to be well attended by more than four thousand children: 
they are under the direction of a certain number of cur. 
tors, who admit the children of the poor without distine. 
tion of religious sects. 

The shortness of our stay would not allow us to form 
any correct conclusions as to the state of society. The 
ladies seldom appear in public, and rarely in the streets, 
excepting in the two where the principal shops are; and 
very few carriages of any kind are seen in Amsterdam, 
One of the most common, which serves the place of our 
hackney coaches, is a small-bodied coach, like a Brighton 
“Fly,” without wheels, and fixed on a wooden sledge, 
drawn by a single horse, and attended by a man who 
walks by the side, to prevent it from upsetting, The 
Dutch of both sexes now dress pretty much in the same 
manner as other Europeans. ‘The Friezland ladies, how- 
ever, have a peculiar head-dress, consisting of a small cap 
close to the head, to each side of which, and covering the 
temples nearly as far as the eyes, is attached a plate of 
gold. The first impression which this odd appendage 
gives is, that the wearer must have been trepanned. This 
tasteless head-dress, with its cap and golden flaps, is said 
to cost from ten to twelve pounds; but being a distinction 
from the vulgar, it is considercd cheap enough. These 
Friezlanders wear besides golden ringlets round the neck, 
and pendants from the ear. ‘They are suid to be exceed: 


ingly tenacious of their ancient customs and dress, and | 
also of their language, which differs 4s much from mo — 


dern Dutch as the Flemish does. 

The dress of the ladies of Amsterdam is French ; and 
that usually worn by tradesmen’s wives and servant girls 
differs but little from that of the same classes in England, 
except that the latter description of Hollanders have 
rarely any summer covering on their head but a cap, and 
they frequently wear long cloaks with hoods, as m the 
Netherlands. The men also now dress much the same 
as with us. The little round hat, the puckered jacket, 
and the wide breeches of the men have entirely disap 
peared, except among some of the northern fishermen; 
and the same kind of hat, the jacket, and short petticoat, 
displaying a pair of sky-blue stockings, have been equally 
deserted by the females. 

Both sexes appear healthy, which our doctors say they 
ought not to do in a climate so humid, and amidst a 
stench from stagnant canals so deleterious. The deaths, 
we understood, amount to about twenty a day; whieh, 
on a population of one hundred and eighty thousand, 
give an average of four per cent.; a much greater mor 
tality than the average of European cities. 

One cannot walk the length of a street in Amsterdat 
without mecting a certain gentleman dressed In blact, 
with a crape depending from his hat, and a sheet of pa 
per in his hand. He is known by the’ name of aan- 
sprecker, (announcer, or reporter,) whose business It . 
to go round to the relatives and acquaintances of a . 
ceased person, to announce his death. ‘To give notice rs 
the friends of the birth of a child, a written bulletin 
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ee 
frequently stuck up on-the door-post of the house, stating 
the health of the mother and child to be, as usual, “as 
well as can be expected.” 

If Amsterdam should happily regain its former state 
of prosperity, it will either be necessary to build on the 
boulevards, or fill up the adjoining polders; though it is 
probable that, in such an event, another city would rise 
on the north side of the Ai, opposite to the old one, either 
by Buick-sluys, where the grand canal enters it, or at 
Saardam, or, more properly Saandam, where the. Czar 
Peter, under the name of Peter Michaelhof, learnt the 
trade of ship-building; and where the late Emperor 
Alexander, when at Amsterdam, visited the cabin and its 
homely furniture of his great ancestor. 

That side of the Ai is preferable as a port to this on 
which the city now stands, being the weather-shore, and 
sheltered from all winds. ‘The king is said to have it in 
contemplation to appoint commissioners to examine and 
report on his naval establishments. He could not do bet- 
ter than remove the dock-yard of Amsterdam across the 
water, as, in its present position, it is exposed to the pre- 
vailing winds. At present, however, it would appear 
more prudent to direct his attention to his army rather 
than the navy. He will find that a military navy is not 
to be made without an extensive mercantile navy, which 
he has not. Certain northern political economists, among 
their many absurdities, have hazarded the assertion that 
an efficient navy may be raised and maintained without 
merchant ships, colonies, or eommerce. A nation that 
should be foolish enough to try the experiment would find 
itself much in the situation of the Israelites, who were 
required by the Egyptians to make bricks without straw. 
The Dutch have more sense than to be gulled by such 
foolcries. 

—= 


CHAPTER V. 
AMSTERDAM TO NIMEGUEN. 


Having thus in two days satisfied our curiosity in re- 
gard to Amsterdam, visited several of its institutions, and 
seen externally every street almost in the city, having one 
of the days been on our legs full eight hours, we made 
our arrangements for departing the following morning 
on our way to Utrecht. The distance is twenty-two 
miles, which, by way of variety, we once thought of 
passing over in a treckschuyt; but the weather was 
threatening ; and wishing to get to the Rhine as speedily 
as possible, that we might see the more of that noble 
river, we hired a char-a-banc, with a pair of horses, 
for which we agreed to pay sixteen guilders, and three 
more for the amount of the tolls, which are high in all 
parts of Holland. The rain began to fall, and continued 
incessantly ; and as there was nothing remarkable to be 
seen in Utrecht, we determined to proceed as far as 
Amerungen, a small town, or rather village, about six- 
teen miles farther on. For this distance we bargained 


to pay fourteen guilders, and two more for the tolls,j 


making the whole sum thirty-five guilders for thirty- 
eight miles, which was performed by two very indifferent 
horses without halting, except to give them a morsel of 
hay and a little water. 

The first part of the road after leaving Amsterdam is 
through a continued avenue of moderate sized trees, bor- 
dered by canals, with gardens, villas, and the same kind 
of little summer houses we have so often mentioned as 
those overlooking the road. It was quite amusing and 
delightful to pass so many neat houses, “ whimsically 
pretty,” as one of our countrymen calls the country 
dwellings of the Dutch, surrounded by their little gar- 
dens, walled in, as it were, within square enclosures of 
four grcen dykes, and, as a necessary appendage, as 
many ditches. Sometimes these enclosures are of consi- 
derable extent, containing several villas, and the place 
shut in is then called a polder, and the greater part 
of the country around the capital is made up of an ag- 

ation of these polders. It was some time before we 

d passed the last of these curious communities, when 
acauseway commenced that was raised a little above 
the level of that same kind of flat surface, which oc- 
curred on the opposite or western side of the Haarlem 
Meer. Jt was, in fact, a continuation of those flat mea- 
dows, intersected with ditches, very rich and green, with 
humerous herds of cattle grazing, but destitute of trees, 
and almost of any kind of shrubby plant, except a few wil- 
lows along the margins of the ditches. To the west- 
ward were seen some sand-hills or dunes in the distance, 
which were on the boundary of the Haarlem Meer, ter- 
minating the horizon. 

_ At the distance of some six or seven miles from Am- 


the better. Something like woods and copses now be- 

gan to show themselves, and the grounds were enlivened 

by good, substantial, and gentlemanlike houses, and 

these became more frequent as we advanced to the south- 

ward. The surface, too, was more broken and varied 

as we approached Utrecht. Here, indeed, the northern 

branch of the Rhine, which passes through the town of 
Utrecht, begins to show something like rising banks, 
and in passing through the town the stream is so far 

below the general surface of the country, that the streets 

and the houses are considerably above the level of the 

water, to which the inhabitants descend by ladders, 
sometimes from the second story. The fact is, that the 
general surface of the country having risen into some- 
thing like hills at Utrecht, it was no easy matter to 
cause the river and its canals to rise to the level of the 
houses; they therefore sunk the houses to the level of 
the canals. We saw at once, therefore, that we must 
here take leave of the flat gardens, their fish ponds and 
ditches, and their corresponding little summer houses, 
which had afforded us so much amusement. The only 
striking object that appears from the road is the old 
church of Utretcht, partly in ruins, with its noble 
tower, said to be four: hundred feet high. The once 
celebrated university has lost its character, and is nearly 
desefted by students, and the professors are said to be 
reduced to a state of great poverty. The population is 
reckoned at about thirty thousand, one half of whom 
are catholics. We had now to drive along a noble ave- 
nue of linden trees, three or four deep oneach side of 
the road, and of an interminable length to the eye. We 
have been told, indeed, that the mall of Utrecht is the 
finest in the world; which, beautiful as it certainly is, 
cannot, as we all thought, be put in competition with 
those magnificent avenues of Hampton Court and of 
Bushy Park, whose noble trees of linden and horsechest- 
nut far exceed in beauty any that Holland can produce. 
Neither has it any thing to compare with another of the 
few avenues which fashion has spared to England— 
that of the magnificent beech trees which leads to 
Stanstead House, in Hampshire,—not yet quite defaced 
by the demolition which it suffered by the avidity of its 
late proprietor. 

The road continues for a considerable distance to be 
shaded by this avenue of beeches, elms, and lindens ; 
and scarcely a house occurs on either side that has not 
a very respectable appearance, with double or triple rows 
of fine trees leading up to it. The grounds, too, are 
frequently laid out with large plantations of various 
kinds of trees and oak copses, and the hedges which 
enclose them are also of oak. On a rising ground on 
the left, near the village of Zeyst, is a huge pyramid or 
mound of earth, said to be one hundred and fifty feet 
high, raised by the army of Marmont on the occasion 
of Napoleon being created emperor ; but we could not 
discover that it was held in any kind of respect by the 
Dutch. 

As we approached Amerungen the soil became more 
sandy, the general surface of the country more undulat- 
ed, and we observed, for the first time since entering 
Holland, that rounded pebbles were imbedded in the 
banks by the road side, as if this indicated the ancient 
beach or bank of the Rhine, when that mighty stream 
may have flowed towards Utrecht in its integrity, and 
before it had been divided and diverted. 

It has been observed that on the gates of almost all 
the villas.or parks some inscription or motto is written 
up; here however the custom seems to be to publish in 
the same manner the name of the possessor of the do- 
main, and generally with a notification to warn off 
poachers. ‘Thus we frequently see “ Jan Peterson’s 
yaght,” “ private yaght,” “ myn eigen yaght;” that is, 
John Peterson's shooting-ground, private shooting, or 
for my own shooting. This kind of notice, it would 
seem, is effectual for keeping out poachers or intruders; 
for the game laws in Holland are as strict or more so 
than in England, and the license required for shooting 
is said to be much more expensive, and the penalty in 
proportion. It is not easy to imagine, however, what 
kind of game there could possibly be to hunt or shoot in 
some of these small domains of a few acres; but differ- 
ent notions of sporting are entertained by different na- 
tions: the oude stadhouder is said to have amused him- 
self by coursing hares and rabbits in the court-yard of his 
palace, and the old king of Naples enjoyed the pleasure 
of shooting tame ducks from a window as they were 
driven past it in the pond. It may be taken for granted, 
however, that where there is plenty of game to eat, 
there must be pienty, of game to shoot, and we expe- 





tterdam, the face of the country begins to change for 


Holland, and along the Rhine as far as Mentz, from 
thence to Frankfort, and on our return from Cologne 
through the Netherlands, we never saw a single phea- 
sant or partridge, either running or on the wing; yet the 
jatter in particular was served up at table daily through- 
out the month of August. ‘To make amends, hares and 
rabbits were seen skipping about in great abundance. 
We were now travelling along a very extensive do- 
main of a gentleman whose name, if it was not the 
name of his place,.appeared at every little gate and 
opening of the wood—it was Brookhuysen, to which 
was here and there added “ myn eigen yaght.” ‘This 
property continued for at least a mile, and the planta- 
tions of young firs that bordered the road were very ex- 
tensive on both sides, and rabbits in scores were every 
where seen skipping across the road. We were now on 
rising ground, and had evidently taken leave of every 
thing like a level meadow, and all the open spaces in the 
woods and copses were under cultivation. Here too on 
the rising ground to the left we observed for the first 
time a few long-haired sheep browsing on the heathy 
land. 

The crops on the right were chiefly confined to buck- 
wheat, of which we passed some hundred acres by the 
road side in the course of the latter half of this day’s 
journey; but this grain, with the exception of a few 
fields of oats and some patches of clover and potatoes, 
was the only kind that we observed. It is used here, 
as in China, for making the lighter and finer kinds of 
pastry. From the quantity of fresh ploughed land, 
however, it is probable that the wheat harvest had been 
got in and the stubble turned under by the plough. 'The 
road itself the whole way was smooth and beautiful, and 
as level as a bowling green, but in some few places, 
where the level surface was interrupted, it was covered 
with gravel. 

The only inn at Amerungen is the post house, not 
very good as to accommodation, but the people extreme- 
ly civil, and desirous of making it as comfortable as our 
unexpected visit and their means would allow, which is 
all that a traveller has a right to expect. We paid, how- 
ever, for their civility—the charge for a bad supper, and 
an equally bad breakfast, with lodging, being twenty- 
seven guilders, or forty-five shillings, just about double 
of that which the best hotel in Amsterdam would have 
charged. Indeed we have invariably found, what is 
perhaps not unreasonable to expect, that at the first ho- 
tels, where the fare is best, the charge is least. 

On the morning of the 15th at nine o’clock we left 
Amerungen, and proceeded with the same horses that 
had brought us from Amsterdam, and which were to 
carry us to Arnheim, a distance of more than twenty 
miles, for sixteen guilders. ‘This town is not precisely 
in the direct road, but the rain which had continued in- 
cessantly to fall in torrents for eight and forty hours 
had made the lower and usual road quite impassable. 

That, however, between Amerungen and Arnheim 
proved to be quite delightful, perfectly level, and with a 
very gentle curvature or rise in the middle. It was co- 
vered with clinkers, and we had often remarked, in pass- 
ing over one of these roads, that the water never re- 
mained on any part of them. The last two days satis- 
fied us, that let it rain as hard and as long as it may, nota 
drop of water will be seen standing on either amy part 
of the middle or the sides of the road, provided it is pro- 
perly kept in order, as they all seem to be. This may 
be noticed as a fact, but we were unable satisfactorily to 
account for it; perhaps, however, it may be explained 
by supposing the clinkers to be laid on a bed of fine 
sand, and this perhaps on faggots, which would let the 
water pass through the crevices between the bricks, and 
into the substrata that support them. 

On approaching the ancient fortified town of Rheenen, 
the Rhine, or that branch of it which passes close by 
this place to the northward, now appeared in its natural 
character of a fine flowing stream, winding close along 
a bank on which we travelled, elevated several feet 
above its surface, it having here completely lost its slow 
and sluggish motion, more like that of an artificial ca- 
nal than a river. 

Rheenen is an ancient town, in which there is little 
to excite a stranger’s attention, except it be the tower of 
the old church, which is a bold and striking specimen of 
heavy Gothic. In the neighbourhood of this town, the 
land appears to be neatlyand carefully cultivated, chiefly 
with tobacco. It is planted» in small squares of a rood, 
or sometimes less than avhalf a rood in extent, the side 
of each square being planted by a row of the large 
French kidney bean, or searlet runners, which had now 


rienced no want of it on our journey at table; but it|reached the height of six or seven feet, and formed @ 
did so happen that, in the whole of our route through|close hedge all round the little plantations to secure the 
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broad leaves of the tobacco plant from the wind. The 
bean was now in full blessom of scarlet flowers; and 
the ground on the right of the road being covered as far 
as the eye could reach with these patches of tobacco, the 
face of the country in that direction presented a very 
singular and beautiful appearance. 

On the left of the road, the surface rose into hills of 
considerable height, sometimes covered with thickets of 
brushwood, mixed with small plantations, in some 
places, of Scotch firs and Weymouth pines, mingled 


with oaks, beech, and birch. ‘These, with the heaths [Sloots, sluices, and polders, is unquestionably one of the 


and the fern intermixed, gave this part of the country 
very much the uppearanee of:many of the heath lands 
of England; the more -so, as the road twisted and 
winded among them, as is usually the case in our own 
country. 

A little beyond Rheenen we descended to the valley 
of the Rhine on our right, where all was flat, and we 
observed in places extensive and high embankments to 
protect the plain against the encroachment of the river. 

The approach to Arnheim is particularly striking. It 
is through an avenue of fine beech trees near two miles 
in length, and the vista terminated by a lofty old tower 
of one of the churches, with the Rhine on the right, 
and the rising grounds of the left covered with villas, 
and well clothed. The environs of Arnheim were really 
beautiful ; perhaps they may but appear to greater ad- 
vantage after leaving the sombre flats of the neighbour- 
hood of Amsterdam. 

On arriving at Arnheim, our horses, as may be sup- 
posed, were entirely knocked up; and as the finely 
paved road of clinkers had here ceased, and a sort of 
rude Macadamized road commences, it would have been 
madness as well as an act of cruelty to have taken them 
on to the spot where we were to cross the Waal to 
Nimeguen. We therefore prevailed on our honest 
Dutch driver to let his char-a-banc proceed with us to 
that spot, a distance of about nine miles, with a pair of 
fresh horses from the inn, for which we were required 
to pay the reasonable sum of five guilders. 

The moment we had got through tho town of Arn- 
heim, we crossed the Rhine over a long stone bridge, 
the approach to which, and for some time on the other 


side of it, was over a very execrable road. We were} structed in the pursuits of commerce, and learn at an 
now on the level valley of the Rhine, and between it and|early age to consider the great business of life to be 
the. Waal; the surface was low and swampy, and the gain, a portion of which is laid by every year. 


road continued very indifferent: it appeared as if we 
had two embankments, one on the left to keep out the 
Rhine, and an immense one on the right to prevent the 
encroachment of the Waal. It appeared also, as we 


afterwards found to be the case, that the great public| inclination to the prosecution of commercial pursuits, 
road to Rheenen, on which the rain here prevented|@nd indeed in all their undertakings they are equally 
us from travelling, was on the summit of this great industrious, persevering, and patient, with the labouring 
e classes. We require no greater proof of the general 
We arrived about three o’clock at a small inn on the{Character of this nation for persevering industry, and 
right bank of the Waal, directly opposite to Nimeguen, their unconqueruble determination to overcome diffi- 
culties, than their successful exertions in braving and 
and partly by a flying bridge, the former extending to|Conquering the waves of the ocean—than the fact that, 
without a stone or pebble, they have raised the most 
ter over the other half next to Nimeguen. A ferry is|8plendid edifices; without a tree they have laid the 
not the most desirable method of crossing a rapid river ; foundations of large cities on piles of wood ; without a 
but of all the different kinds of ferrying, that by means|Stick of timber fit for 4 ship's top-mast, they built a 
of what is called a flying bridge is considerably the best|/avy that disputed the seas with the most powerful 
and most convenient where it can be adopted, which is | avy in the world ; that almost without an acre of arable 
only where the river has a considerable current. An|land they supplied the markets of half of Europe with 
anchor is fixed at a certain distance up the stream, al-jgrain; that with a country not larger than Yorkshire 
ways greater than the breadth of the river, from which they were able to raise a respectable army, and to take 
a cable of rope or chain passes to the platform of the} leading part in the polities of Europe; and it ought 
ferry boat, which is here supported on a couple of large | to be added that, in all their mercantile transactions, 
barges. This cable is buoyed up by passing over such the Dutch are remarkable for their punctuality, in- 
a number of boats as may be found necessary. If the|tegrity and honour. Their patriotism or love of goof 
rudder of the large platform be moved so as to turn the}has always been a predominant feature in the Dute 
heads of the supporting barges about, a point of the}character; in whatever part of the world a Dutchman 
compass towards the stream, so as todet it act against | may be placed, the word Vaderland bears a charm, and 
the sides of their bows, they will, of course, sheer across, |'8 never heard without exciting a sensation of pleasure 
or oscillate like a pendulum, with a slow and uniform |in his mind. 


bank. 


and the access to which is partly by a bridge of boats, 
about the middle of the stream on this side, and the lat- 


motion, to the opposite side, the cable and its supporting 


boats edging over in the direction of the platform. By|human; and with what justice, as a nation, they can 
having the height of the platform the same as those of} be so accused, it would not be so easy to show. The 
the two piers or landing places on the sides of the river,/numerous charitable institutions of Holland, more par- 
carriages of any size, carts or waggons, without un-/ticularly of Amsterdam, many of which are entirely 
yoking the horses, may drive upon it and pass over|supported at the expense of individuals, should alone 
without disturbing passengers or baggage within them. | be sufficient to disprove such'an imputation. There is 

The young Prince of Holland, whose expected arrival} Jittle trait connected with one of these institutions, 
in Amsterdam had prevented us from seeing the palace, | which shows them not only a humane but kind-hearted 
crossed over this evening in a carriage drawn by six|neople. The hospital for the reception of the old and 
horses, not one of which was taken out, nor did the}indigent of both sexes, on the quay of the Amstel, is 
contrived admirably for the comfort and convenience 


coachman or postilions leave their seats. 


Having got our dinner at the little inn, and the|of the aged and infirm. The building is three hundred 
steam boat making its appearance, though at a con-jand sixty fect long by two hundred and thirty deep. 
siderable distance, we crossed over by the flying bridge,| A gallery on each of the three stories runs round the 





and waited the arrival of the vessel at Nimeguen. The 
passage-money for six persons in the great cabin, which 
we fortunately had to ourselves, and a servant in the 
fore-cabin, from hence to Cologne, was one hundred 
and four guilders, or 8/. 13s., the distance being more 
than a hundred miles. 

On departing from Nimeguen in the steam boat, we 
took leave of the last town of the United Provinces of 
Holland that we should have the opportunity of seeing,— 
of a country that, with all its ditches and its dykes, its 


most singular, the most curious, and most interesting 
countries in the world; and as to the people who in- 
habit, and whose ancestors may fairly be said to have 
created it, though they have been represented as cold 
and uncourteous towards strangers, rude in their specch, 
and repulsive in their manners, we can, with honest 
truth, declare, that so far from experiencing any tonduct 
of this kind, or having the slightest ground of complaint 
in any one instance, or in any part of the country from 
Rotterdam to Nimeguen, we never found them to be 
wanting in the common courtesies and civilities of life. 
They may, perhaps, be more cautious and reserved 
towards strangers than the natives of other European 
countries usually are; but a very short acquaiptance 
banishes all restraint, and they become cheerful, open- 
hearted, and communicative. e are told, however, by 
certain philosophers who resolve the different tempera- 
ments and dispositions of men into the effect of climate, 
that a Dutchman must necessarily be grave and phleg- 
matic, fro the animal spirits being subjected to a dull, 
dense, and humid atmosphere, to which they are almost 
constantly exposed. This doctrine is mere theory, like 
many others espoused by the ingenious author of * Es- 
prit des Loix;” but experience having proved it con- 
trary to fact, is now pretty nearly exploded. 

But the Dutch have been accused of avarice and 
inhumanity. That the middle class of society are 
economical and parsimonious, is very certain; but their 
parsimony and economy are, in all probability, the 
natural result of industrious habits of trade, and of 
labour not the most productive of profit. Their young 
men, almost from the period of their infancy, are in- 


“ Industrious habits in each bosom reign, 
And industry begets a love of gain.” 


In a somewhat higher class of life there is a general 


But tken they are accused of being cruel and in- 


four sides of the square, and behind it is a large garden 
for the inmates to walk in, and enjoy the fresh air, 
This building has a dining-room of one hundred ang 
twenty-three feet in length, and an infirmary of the 
same dimensions. - The year 1783 was the centennial 
anniversary of its establishment, and on this occasion 
the directors gave a feast to all the pensioners, amount. 
ing to upwards of six hundred and fifty, who were te. 
galed in the most sumptuous manner, and the best part 
of Amsterdam were present to witness the joy of the 
old people on this occasion. The emperor of China 
therefore is not the only humane person who can enjoy 
the gratification of making others happy by his annual 
feast given to the most aged of his subjects, 

’ The beneficent society and the charitable and dis. 
interested subscribers to the agricultural establishment 
of Frederick’s-oord is another proof of the active be- 
nevolence and humanity which distinguish the people 
of Holland. It is no speculation founded on the re. 
motest chance of profit, but solely on that of relieving 
the distresses of their unfortunate fellow subjects, Of 
this small canton or district (which oord signifies) Mr. 
Jacob, the comptroller of corn returns, has collected a 
detailed and most interesting account from the published 
reports of its progress and condition. This benevolent 
institution, whose object is to lessen the burden of pau. 
perism and improve the moral habits of the juvenile 
portion of it, is indebted for its origin and its successful 
progress to the intelligence, the zeal and indefatigable 
benevolence of General Van den Bosch. This officer, 
when in Java, purchased an estate and made the pursuit 
of agriculture his study. A Chinese mandarin with a 
number of emigrants from that country settled by 
chance near him. The general soon observed that, 
with all his labour and care, the crops of his Chinese 
neighbour greatly exceeded his own; he therefore took 
lessons of the mandarin, and such was the successful 
result, that, when he returned to Europe, the estate 
which had cost him twenty-five thousand rix-dollars, he 
sold for one hundred and fifty thousand. 

The general, on his return to his native country, 
published a little tract on the practicability of in. 
stituting a general pauper establishment in the kingdom 
of the Netherlands. It happened that the good king 
(for so he may justly be styled) was in 1817 occupied 
with a plan for bringing into productive tillage an ex. 
tensive waste of heath land between Maestricht and 
Breda. The attention of his majesty was drawn to 
that of the general. A society was set on foot at the 
Hague, for the intended experiment, under the patronage 
of the king, of which prince Frederick, his second son, 
was nominated president for life. Twenty thousand 
individuals became members, and their contributions 
amounted to seventy thousand florins, or 5,8331. sterling. 

The first operation was to purchase an estate neat 
the town of Steenwyk, on the confines of Friesland, 
Overyssel, and Drenthe, consisting of about one thou- 
sand three hundred English acres, togethér with two 
thousand six hundred acres of heath land, for which the 
society paid the sum of fifty-six thousand florins, or 
about 4,666/. The river Aa, or Au, which runs through 
it, was made navigable for boats into the Zuyder Zee. 
Buildings for fifty-two families, to consist of six to eight 
individuals each, a storehouse, a school, and a spinning 
house, were speedily erected. ; 

All these operations were commenced early in Sep- 
tember, 1818, and ere the 10th of November ing, 
fifty-two indigent families sent by the communes entered 
upon their new habitations. ‘To each family was 
granted seven morgen or fourteen acres of land. The 
whole outfit for each family, made on a minute estimate, 
was one thousand seven hundred florins, or 1411. 13s. 
sterling, which was to be repaid to the society in 
sixteen years, while the annual rent, with which the 
colonists were to be charged, was settled to be equal to 
the interest of the outfit; and such was the success of 
this small establishment, that, after a few years’ expe- 
rience, it was found that the annual excess of produce 
over subsistence, of each of the fifty-two families o- 
tablished at Frederick’s-oord, amounted to one hundred 
gilders or florins, or 81. 6s. 8d. sterling. 

Loans were now raised for extending the system, lo 
be advanced by the king in his individual character, of 
by the government, or by the communes, or charitable 
corporations, or by individuals, each loan limited to five 
thousand one hundred guilders, or 4251. sterling, the 
exact outfit of three families: the advantage of thus 
grouping them together was, that two of them were to 
consist of six paupers each, and the third of six orphans 





or foundlings, not under six years of age, with a ma 
couple, or a woman only to take charge of the children. 
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